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Behind every great social advance 
we need the pressure of generous 
emotion and of sustained indigna- 
tion. But emotion is not enough; 
indignation is not enough. For my- 
self, I have had to learn the lesson 
very slowly that, if you are going to 
achieve your end, you must put your 
indignation under the boiler instead 
of wasting it upon the air. And 
after you have got it under the 
boiler, you will see the necessity of 
adding to your other fuel the fuel of 
facts, carefully gathered and labori- 
ously tested. 
Mary E. RicHMOND 
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TRANSIENT FAMILIES 


ROBERT S. WILSON 
Instructor of Sociology, University of Kansas 


, | ANHE “auto-transient family” calls to 
your mind, no doubt, the picture of a 
battered, antique Ford of the colle- 

giate-wreck type—but without its sprightly 

mottoes. The tonneau is jammed full of a 

miscellaneous cargo of dirty, tired-appear- 

ing children, bedding, pots and pans, with 
the left-overs straggling out over the edges. 

Each time they unload this half-a-dozen 

children it seems that only a sardine-can 

packer could ever succeed in reloading them. 

Unloaded, the children play about the car 
while a discouraged mother carrying a not 
too clean six-months-old baby enters the 
agency to tell her tale of woe. A wire or 
two follows to the addresses finally vouch- 
safed grudgingly by the transients. Soon 
wires start coming back indicating addresses 
as impossible or recording a story of pre- 
vious dependence or a previous prolonged 
period on the road. By then, the family has 
pulled up its loosely-anchored roots for 
another city, probably traveling on gas and 
oil bought out of funds supplied by some 
benevolent society. 

To the communities they pass through, 
there seem to be among this group what 
might be called (a) the homeless tourist, 
with tourist goals but no income, no “ where- 
withal”” for the road; (b) the job-hunter, 
whether “ cropper,” seasonal worker, or un- 
employed man seeking a more skilled job; 
(c) the health-seeker, or the family per- 


petually seeking a Fountain of Health (or 
rationalizing its travel on this basis), asking 
aid for anything from tuberculosis to asthma 
and diseased adenoids, but arriving—if they 
do ever arrive—too financially insecure to 
profit by what slight health values the cli- 
mate might have; (d) the job-evader or 
mendicant, whose profession in summer is 
shoveling snow, and in winter mowing 
lawns, or other vocation equally impractical ; 
between times he is busy concocting stories 
which will secure travel-funds and living ex- 
penses from naive individuals or a collection 
of them organized into a benevolent society ; 
(e) the mobile dependent of the “ inade- 
quate” type who merely continues on the 
road his previous dependency. Among these 
is the sort which might be termed “ rainbow 
chasers,” always seeking the proverbial pot- 
of-gold, but arriving at the rainbow’s end 
too tired to dig, or assured of finding it if 
someone will only stake them to another 
hundred miles. The community contacts the 
migratory family or individual members, 
perhaps, as they ask relief, or “mooch”’ 
(beg) on the street; or as peddlers of 
basketware, paper flowers, willow-furniture 
made the day before on the creek bottom, or 
car polish, or any one of a hundred other 
articles. Frequently the selling is a dis- 
guised type of begging, where the basis of 
appeal is the need of family or children 
rather than the worth of the article. 
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Whatever the type of family requesting 
aid, the number of requests is large even in 
a state as rural as Kansas. The Kansas 
study’, admittedly incomplete, showed some 
7,000 cases for 1929. This and additional 
information seem to warrant the estimate of 
2,000 separate transient families passing 
through Kansas in 1929 which gained assist- 
ance en route. Some 4,000 children are 
involved in these families. 

The “ roaders” or transient families fall 
into as many different classes as stable folk. 
There exist all grades of movement, of 
cleanliness, of self-respect, of social strata 
among them. All types of locomotion are 
found: The wagon-roader with his mobile 
home a wooden or canvas shell constructed 
on a wagon is still extant in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. In March last year on a prairie 
strip near Picher, Oklahoma, there were 
camped nearly a hundred “tops.” Within 
these 6x 5x 12 tops set off on the ground 
or on the wagon, a family of six will have 
its parlor, kitchen, and bedroom all in one. 
The porch is all out-of-doors. If one should 
try raising a family of four in a Pullman 
berth with the aisle of the car to accommo- 
date the overflow, one would have a some- 
what comparable situation, and incur some 
of the results from the over-compactness of 
family living. This class is predominantly 
rural in origin. Some of these wagon-top- 
pers have shifted over to car-travel or even 
shift back and forth, trading for a car when 
the weather is bad or grazing is poor for 
their horses on the road. 

Others have never traveled by wagon— 
gasoline gypsies or rubber-bums, as the hobo 
calls them. They frequently consider them- 
selves as on a higher social level than the 
wagon-tramp and contacts between the two 
may be of a very limited nature. Again 


?Conducted through the League of Kansas 
Municipalities and the Kansas Conference of Social 
Work (represented through the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Kansas). One 
questionnaire regarding auto-camp abuses and their 
relation to tramp families went to chamber of 
commerce secretaries; one, asking the number of 
stranded or mendicant families handled and the 
policy of handling them, went to all city clerks and 
to all social agencies in Kansas known to dispense 
relief to migratory families; and a follow-up ques- 
tionnaire of the same type went to other officials 
or benevolent societies whose names were reported 
in the survey and who seemed to be handling 
significant numbers of transients. 
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December 


there is a social division within this group 


according to the type of conveyance. The 
car may vary from a closed sedan to cracker- 
box top built on the chassis, from elaborate 
house-cars to topless wrecks. 

There is a kind of steam tourist who 
travels from place to place at charity-rates 
on tickets given him by susceptible chambers 
of commerce or charitable agencies. 

Far more common is the hitch-hiker, 
lured to the road frequently by newspaper 
chronicles of successful travels and by fear 
of the strenuous measures of the. railroad 
police if caught en route in freight car or 
“side-door Pullman.” Families as well as 
individuals, hobos (male and female) as 
well as collegiates, have taken to the road 
relying on the courtesy of car-travelers— 
courtesy gained, however, only after frantic 
wigwagging. A constantly growing class is 
the feminine hitch-hiker; families are not 
infrequent. A recent press dispatch from 
Grand Island, Nebraska, in the Kansas City 
Star, describes the arrival afoot of such a 
family of four, penniless. None of the 
family had eaten for two days; all were cold. 
The three-months-old infant for whom they 
had stopped to seek medical aid was found 
dead when they unwrapped it at the doctor’s 
office. But to understand the problem of the 
transient family, it is necessary to see it 
(1) in its larger setting, with reference to 
social factors facilitating increased mobility; 
(2) as the problem occurs to the transient in 
his own experiences, and the attitudes grow- 
ing out of these experiences; and (3) as it 
appears to the communities through which 
he passes and the agencies from whom he 
tries to get help. 


(1) The Problem in Its Larger Setting 


In an earlier era society was fairly stable 
in location: ties of sentiment and tradition, 
of kinship and intimate primary-group rela- 
tionships, bound one to a definite locality. 
These emotional attachments and primary- 
group relations have largely disappeared for 
the urban dweller who has lived in several 
apartments, who doesn’t know his next-door 
neighbor and hasn’t heard from his relatives 
for the last six months. ) Major ties to a 
locality are frequently only job ties: break 
these and there is little to hed the person. 
In addition, the hundreds of thousands of 
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cars marketed each year literally displace 
and put on the market for resale other thou- 
sands of second-hand cars—so that even a 
poor man can afford one. 

Along with this reduced cost of family 
transportation we have the cult of mobility 
and travel, with professional ad writers, 
salesmen of cars, tourist associations, and 
enthusiastic ex-tourists as its evangels. 
Chamber of commerce publicity bureaus add 
their enthusiastic paeans, attracting indis- 
criminately dependent nomads as well as 
tourists. Mobility has been accepted, then,- 
into the culture pattern of the age, and the 
smallness of one’s pocketbook does not give 
immunity from these stimuli to travel or 
prevent purchase of a car. 

As another factor we have the three mil- 
lion unemployed in “prosperous” America? 
men whose main locality tie, their job, has 
been broken. Always there is the hope that 
if they can only get to Wichita, or Kansas 
City, or St. Louis, or the West Coast, there 
will be a job. Or there is the hope of sea- 
sonal work somewhere. Anything is better 
than staying around to eke out a marginal 
existence or be forced to ask relief. If they 
own a car, and most people do, what is more 
simple than to combine a little family vaca- 
tion with the enforced search for work? If 
they then do find a permanent job, the family 
is ready to settle down. 

Many cities which bewail the calls of tran- 
sients for relief have themselves to blame 
because of the character of publicity they 
send out two or three months ahead of a 
large construction job in order that they may 
have a labor surplus. In the time between 
arrival of the workmen and the job opening, 
social agencies pay for the care of the tran- 
sients and other extra people brought in by 
the hope of a job. Toledo and Detroit have 
had some unpleasant experiences over such 
indiscriminate advertising for men by Over- 
land and Ford. The same could be said of 
some cities in Kansas that have gotten the 
“bigger and better’ boom virus. 

To increased mobility of population and 
cheapened methods of family transportation 
is added the factor of work highly seasonal 
in nature. An ex-roader now unemployed 
at Picher, Oklahoma, until the reopening of 
the mines, estimates that half the miners 
have been on the road at various times. 


~~ 


When mines close down, families are prac- 
tically forced to seek work elsewhere. 

Then there are types of harvesting de- 
manding tens of thousands of men, fur- 
nished largely through the Farm Labor Bu- 
reau. Among these are croppers—families 
of seasonal workers—as well as single indi- 
viduals, who spend the whole year in a 
seasonal swing from one crop to another, 
perhaps starting in Louisiana cotton and 
progressing clear through the North Dakota 
wheat. These migrants are necessary for 
the seasonal labor in the country, but some- 
times the families suffer through the hazards 
of their travels. Without going into a de- 
tailed discussion, it is sufficient to say that 
when crops are delayed, or when families 
have trouble en route from job to job, the 
social agency or benevolent individuals must 
subsidize them on their way. Unfortunately, 
social workers have little means of telling 
the nomadic parasite from the migratory 
worker and little assurance, if they do help 
him to his destination, that he will have a 
job on arrival. Perhaps they wonder, too, 
if it is their responsibility or someone else’s 
to subsidize him between jobs, especially if 
their funds are low. 

Still another factor is that of health—not 
that many people are sick, but among the 
folkways which still exist is the naive belief 
that travel, a change of climate, will cure 
anything from tuberculosis to a wart on 
one’s face. Perhaps doctors encourage this 
idea to get off their hands their charity 
patients or patients whom they don’t know 
how to cure. We here in Kansas get the 
indigent, migratory consumptive traveling 
west to Colorado Springs, or south to San 
Antonio, El Paso, Phoenix, or Tucson, 
where he will arrive penniless, too worried 
with financial cares to take advantage of the 
climate, if there is any advantage. The 
National Tuberculosis Association estimates 
ten thousand as the minimum number of 
tuberculous migrants in the southwest ; if we 
include their families, there are thirty thou- 


. sand others, at least half of them children. 


All these are likely to become public charges 
en route. 

Let me mention a phase of the problem 
frequently ignored—the auto camp and its 
abuses. Early in the period of tourist travel 
Kansas, like other states, dreamed wild 
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dreams about its value. Free camps were 
installed indiscriminately as the long-looked- 
for bonanza. More sober thought and bit- 
ter experience with “ broke tourists’ and 
nomadic ne’er-do-wells is producing a 
marked reaction. Yet many free camps and 
waste sections (which have served the same 
purpose) still persist. Among the Kansas 
cities reporting in the Kansas study, free 
camping space of one type or another per- 
sisted in 7 out of 9 cities of 15,000 or over; 
7 out of 15 cities of 7,000 to 15,000; 14 out 
of 28 cities of 2,000 to 7,000; and 64 out of 
86 cities of 2,000 and under. One city 
marshal replying to our questionnaire com- 
plained bitterly concerning the type of tran- 
sients which it drew, characterizing the 
camp as a “ hobo roost.” He writes: 


We maintain a free camping ground. Formerly 
we had quite a number of tourists stay here. Last 
year (1928) we had just one desirable tourist—in 
1929 all were peddlers, basket makers or had some 
other graft. A few harvest hands stopped but not 
many; they say they are afraid to stay at free 
camps after they get a little money. I am at our 
ground every day, and the type of tourist using the 
free ground now is dirty and unsanitary if he can 
get away with it, depends on living “ off the coun- 
try” and in no way a benefit to us or any other 
community. We have a 24-hour time limit which 
helps a little. 


Even the pay camps draw in people who 
later become dependent. 

Like the free tourist camps in drawing 
power for transients are the waste sections 
near a city, available for campers. It may 
be a sliver of land between railroad tracks, a 
site by the city dump, a piece of bottom land 
near the city, too mosquito-infested and 
malaria-producing for residential use, or 
even a barren bluff or hollow just over the 
edge of a bluff near the city. Here the 
“roader” can squat without ceremony or 
expense. If the police have not raided_it too 
recently he may find here other “ roaders ” 
in temporary camp, or wintering in their 
tops, now taken off the wagon bed and 
placed on the ground, while the owners use 
the wagon to collect trash. These camps are 
similar to the jungle of the hobo, except 
that they are dwelling places for family 
groups rather than for single men. Here 


they swap “hosses” (or anything else), 
peddle, “junk,” trash, and do scavenger 
work for a living. Discussing such an area 
only recently cleaned out, the health commis- 


sioner described its living conditions as far 
worse than any slum tenement conditions in 
New York. Standards of living vary from 
animal-like living to high standards of clean- 
liness and self-respect. 

Other factors drawing tramp families to 
a city or making their stay a pleasant one 
are lack of co-ordination among officials or 
agencies furnishing relief and the unintelli- 
gent giving of such relief. The small towns 
in Kansas seemed to have as many relief 
agencies as the large ones but frequently 
made little attempt at clearing the families. 
In some of the larger cities attempts at 
clearance failed because the American 
Legion service committee or the Salvation 
Army did not clear all cases. 

Of 57 Kansas officials or agencies report- 
ing on their policies, 32 seemed to make pos- 
sible “ passing on” and at least 20 did not 
even try to make an investigation of the 
family or asked only superficial questions. 


(2) The Transient’s Attitude Toward His 
Own Problem 


Our next question is, what of the tran- 
sient himself? What conditions and motives 
sent him on the road and kept him there, and 
how does he feel toward the road? 

Folks don’t ali-of-a-sudden become tran- 
sients any more than case workers suddenly 
become accustomed to their jobs and acquire 
case work techniques and a case work philos- 
ophy. If we were able to find out how these 
families became transient, it might be sig- 
nificant in suggesting key points of attack on 
the dependent transient problem, and in in- 
dicating how the process might be reversed 
if the families are to become stabilized. A 
hundred-odd cases, secured from case work 
files and from life stories furnished by tran- 
sients, show the following general vari- 
ations in the sequence by which the different 
individuals became transient : 

First of the types which might be distin- 
guished is the family where one or both of 
the parents were born on the road and have 
merely continued after marriage the only life 
they knew. Red W, an itinerant horse 
trader, is of this type: 

Red was born under the lurching, muddy colored 
wagon top of a prairie schooner. Continuing! on 
the road through childhood he later acquired a wife 


and the two of them “rode the blinds” together 
for a year with their two children in a circuit 
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around Wichita, leading behind their wagon top a 
string of scrawny nags and one or two ponies 
which they occasionally swap. Each winter they 
spend in a little squatter settlement near Wichita. 
Here they are considered “ home-folks.” 


It is not at all unusual to find two or three 
families in the same family stock on the road 
together or separately. 

The existence of a general type of tran- 
sient educated for the road by nomadic 
parents forces this question: What is going 
to happen to the youngsters in transient 
families now on the road? Born on the 
road, or in a charity hospital ward some- 
where, and cradled in a moving car or 
wagon, the children are conditioned to a life 
of constant travel so that it is difficult to 
wean them from the road. Raised on the 
road, a pattern of life is built up with 
nomadism woven into it. Restlessness is 
likely to follow if the child attempts to settle 
down. 


A teacher in Arkansas having a number of the 
“road-kids”” in her schools writes: ‘“ They never 
seemed to feel as if they belonged. They were 
restless and seemed poised for flight.” The chil- 
dren interviewed by her are now “on the road” 
again, following a recent ousting by “the laws” 
of squatter campers. 

The following is an account of the road experi- 
ence of one of the children in her school as he told 
it to her: 

John Henry, 13 years old, and his brother, Her- 
man, 9 years old, were both in the 3-2 grade. John 
was born in Newton County, Arkansas. Both 
parents are living, and his father owns a house in 
Kansas. The teacher was personally very fond of 
the children. 

The number of trips I have taken with my folks? 
Just so many I couldn't tell you. Just in and out 
since I was about four years old. Herman was 
born on the road. Our last baby was born on the 
road, too. Father rented a room when mother had 
the last baby. The doctor was with her. In about 
a month father fixed good bed springs in the wagon 
and a good duck feather bed and the little baby lay 
back there. We watched it close. It was just as 
good as a house. 

States we have traveled in? Kansas, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Texas, Oklahoma, Mississippi. We 
crossed the Mississippi river on a* bridge. In the 
sunk lands we crossed in a ferry. Mamma would 
get out and take the baby. She was afraid the 
brakes wouldn’t hold. 

Number of miles traveled? No idea, all over 
these states. 

Method of travel, car, wagon, or hitch-hiking? 
y wagon and car. Sometimes on a train. I 
started to leave home once and hitch-hiked about 
20 miles. I’d a got a whipping if it hadn’t been for 
my uncle. The first trip I ever made is the one I 
remember best. All our family went, father, 
mother, Herman, the baby, and me. 

Why we made the trip? We made it because 
my dad got in trouble. He had a fight right on 


Main Street. It was going to cost him $150. The 
fellow walked up and hit dad right in the face. 
Dad drew a knife on him. Of course dad wasn’t 
going to cut him with it, just scare him. The law 
told my dad to come over to court in the morning 
and so my dad just left there. 

Where we went? We went to Kansas. Daddy 
went back there, plead guilty, paid off his fine, and 
now he can go back there when he pleases. 

Length of time on the road? About a month. 
Then daddy bought a place. We made good money 
there, picking potatoes. I made $4 a day. We got 
7¢ a bushel. Even little Herman made $2 a day. 

How we lived on the road, stopping im tourist 
camps, sleeping in the open or in tents? We rented 
us a room. 

The folks we met on the road? We liked the 
little boys. We didn’t like boys that steal. So we 
had a good time. I don’t like most people in camps. 
They’re just like beggars. Daddy says we may go 
back to Kansas next week. 

The troubles we went through? Tire came off. 
We had blow-outs. People sometimes gave us 
trouble. One man stole a piece of meat. When I 
steal something it’s going to be something big, not 
a little old piece of meat. 

How I helped out on the trip, work done in the 
crops, repairing tires, etc.? When we traveled in 
a wagon I junked. I made about $4 a day. That 
would feed our horses. Sometimes daddy gave me 
money to go up town and buy junk from other 
boys. They’s good money in junk. Some very 
rich men are junkers. Not so very good here in 

Other trips I expect to take with my folks? We 
don’t expect to make any more trips. Dad says 
that this trip just broke him. We've had less 
money than we ever did. We'll go back. We are 
going to get our grandmother and take her with us. 

My school? I have gone to school in Kansas, 
Arkansas, and Okiahoma. Just from one school to 
another. Not during “tater picking” time. We 
moved following the crops. I like school. I want 
to go to study. I want to stay in one place. Lex- 
ington school out in the country we liked it best. 
We had contests in baseball between schools. I 
played most of the games. 

I’d rather work. Help making a living. I don’t 
like traveling. I think it’s just the “low downest” 
thing they is. Bad ones (campers) make it hard 
on the good ones. We have a Dodge ton truck. 
My dad is going to Fayetteville with two or three 
people. We will charge about $1 apiece. 


With another similar group of cases the 
life of transiency marks a continuation of 
adolescent behavior. At some time in youth 
the male parent has “ hit the road.” It may 
have come with the break-up of the home by 
death or conflict, by immediate economic 
need of the family so that the boy has been 
unwilling to be longer a burden on the 
family, or a lack of stimulating interests or 
a reaction against parental restraint. Off he 
went “on the road,” to join eventually the 
ranks of the migratory workers or “ hobos.” 
He finds that he can’t “ get by ” on the road 
and continues via “ side-door Pullman” or 
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highway. He may continue as a migratory 
worker. 

But this type which we are describing did 
not gain immunity to women through the 
life on the road. The marriage in some in- 
stances is a stabilizing force if the worker is 
unwilling to expose his wife to the hazards 
of the road or if she refuses to travel. But 
if the job fails, or he meets some minor 
crisis or becomes restless again and his allur- 
ing tales of road life win over his wife, it 
may be off for the road again, this time as 
one of a family group traveling by car or 
wagon. For with cheap cars or wagons sub- 
stituted for freight cars, families can travel 
as cheaply as single individuals, and as 
safely. Readjustment, then, to road life is 
easy for the family. Apparently it is by 
some such sequence as this that we find 
quite a number of families on the road. 

A third general type is what I have called 
the socially inadequate type—people who, 
through some native inadequacies, such as 
subnormal mentality or temperamental insta- 
bility, physical ill health or inadequate 
schooling, have been unable to compete on 
the same basis with others. With the play- 
ing out of a job, or of charity aid, or the 
arising of some other family difficulty, they 
have sought another place. Then followed 
a series of moves, with increased work in- 
competency, lessened desire for anchorage, 
and increased knowledge of methods of 
securing relief. Dependency has become 
mobile. 

A type very difficult to identify from 
records is the psychopathic type where 
transiency seems to externalize an inward 
mental conflict which cannot be resolved. 
Transiency becomes an effort to conceal this 
inner tension or to satisfy some balked 
desire. : 

A specialized type of transient, which it 
seems possible further study and more com- 
plete life history may identify, is the tran- 
sient ex-veteran. Transiency may have 
come by virtue of his complete detachment 
from his home community, the breakdown 
of old habits in war-time, the intense 
nervous shocks of the trench fighting, or the 
discrepancy between war-time patriotic 


promises to the veteran and post-war non- 
At any rate, many of 


fulfilment of these. 


them, single or with families, are still roving 
the country. 

One other type, a most important one, 
must be distinguished. A family normally 
adjusted, though perhaps on a low economic 
level, meets a trouble situation or crisis 
which upsets its whole scheme of life. 
Among such crises are the failure of crops 
on the farm, the foreclosure of a mortgage, 
a flood disaster, an immediate health prob- 
lem, the loss of work, or tensions with the 
community over some unconventional act. 
Old adjustments break down. In an attempt 
to solve the situation, the family breaks its 
locality ties to seek a new location. If it 
has been isolated from others before, or its 
contacts only casual, or its difficulty one to 
produce increased isolation, this move is still 
easier. Such a family starts out with a defi- 
nite destination. But if it fails to find 
shortly a place to satisfy its need of a job 
or health it makes a series of moves, with 
decreasing ties in each place and no friends 
to aid in finding work. It does not take long 
to “learn the ropes” of the road and reor- 
ganize a scheme of life on the basis of inter- 
mittent or continual travel and irregular 
work. Out of such travel the so-called 
“ wanderlust ” is built up. 

Transiency to such a one or to an old- 
timer on the road cannot be measured solely 
by speedometer reading or sign-post mileage 
readings. It is a state of habits and atti- 
tudes (and accompanying rationalizations) 
growing out of the road experience. The 
family learns to crave its stimulating novel- 
ties, its new associations with folks, to 
accept gambler’s luck at jobs for the sake of 
its freedom from routinized toil and for 
its constant change of work. As one tran- 


sient describes it, “ roading ”’ is a disease— | 
what the hobo calls “itchy feet.” The | 


roader recognizes that it has “ gotten”’ him, 
but what incentive has he to overcome the 
travel urge? If he does hit town hunting a 
job, “no one gives a d—n,” as one ex-hobo 
said, “ whether he gets a job or not,” and 
has no interest in aiding him. The only 
people he knows who live in one place can 
“ just get by ” but he is getting to “ go places 
and see things,” as well as “get by.” By 
peddling, working off and on, perhaps 
“ mooching ” a bit here and there, he can 
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survive rather well. Transiency is, in a way, 
an economic adjustment. He need spend 
little for his clothes, perhaps still less for 
soap, has no rent to pay. His earnings are 
large during brief periods of seasonal work, 
since wife and children work beside him in 
the field. He has acquired no set of costly 
family wants, such as handcuff most of us 
to regular employment whether we would or 
not. He doesn’t mind missing an occasional 
meal. On the other hand, regular job- 
habits are broken down so that it is difficult 
to anchor anywhere. 

Such a family may remain as independent 
and self-respecting as one that is rooted in 
a single community ; but there is this differ- 
ence: It constantly travels on a low financial 
margin, is easily upset if the car breaks 
down (or perhaps it is a mule that dies), a 
child becomes sick, or the parents fail to find 
work and funds give out. It is no more will- 
ing than the ordinary family to let the chil- 
dren go without food and it may instead 
ask aid. 

It is here, perhaps, that one has a partial 
explanation of the development of para- 
sitism, either with the chronic roader or the 
temporary traveler. If giving relief at such 
times is done in such a way as to damage 
self-respect or to prolong the period on the 
road needlessly, family morale may be torn 
down. The parasitic, or chronic dependent 
variety, whom we do see at our social agen- 
cies, has probably come out of such tem- 
porarily dependent families through a faulty 
system of relief-giving by agencies or indi- 
viduals previously contacting him when in 
need. Perhaps he has reacted against the 
game of human checkers played by agencies 
or officials in “ passing” him on, or the 
“kicking on” policies of police officials. 
Doctors would have still more mistakes to 
bury if they followed the practice of benevo- 
lent individuals or religious societies which 
accept the transient’s own diagnosis of his 
problem and prescription for it. The 
anonymity of the road and possible associ- 
ation with the ilk who accept “ mooching ” 
as part of their code, resentment of the con- 
tempt which stable society directs toward 
the “gypsy” or “tramp” family, help in 
forming attitudes toward a job, toward hav- 
ing money ahead, toward stable folk, and 
toward “ mooching.” 


(3) The Problem as It Appears to the 
Agency and to the Community 

Agency and community alike see the tran- 
sient as a health problem. He may import 
infection with him from tourist camp to 
tourist camp, or squatter settlement to squat- 
ter settlement. The visiting nurse associ- 
ation in one city in Kansas has traced three 
separate epidemics to an outskirts auto 
camp. Nor are the tuberculous likely to take 
necessary precautions. 

The transient has health hazards for him- 
self as well. He sometimes camps on a 
wasteland section and is exposed to sick- 
nesses such as malaria. He frequently lives 
in a camp where there are no health precau- 
tions. Sunshine Hollow at Joplin, until it 
was cleaned out three years ago, was a hor- 
rible example. The families do not realize 
their health hazards. One woman, camped 
near Tulsa at the edge of a swamp, told me 
as she scratched away at the boils on her 
face, how healthy it was camping out-of- 
doors. Three hundred feet away, eight out 
of twelve in two families were sick with 
malaria. 

One wonders, too, about the babies and 
the effect on their health. Of 142 children 
in 43 families studied last year, 60 were 
under six years of age, certainly far too 
young to bear the hardships of the road. 

Child labor, too, is frequent. Children 
too young for anything but schooling work 
side by side with parents in light harvesting. 
Between times they may be sent out to 
peddle their paper flowers or basket-ware, in 
some cases even to beg. 

Always there is the problem of the edu- 
cation of the children. In one squatter 
camp a survey this winter showed that 41 
out of 94 children were not enrolled in 
school. I had one youngster bunking with 
me one night last summer who has had his 
intermittent schooling in six states, and has 
traveled with his parents in at least six dif- 
ferent species of cars. Education he has 
had, and a most varied one, in travel. Road 
life is a physically toughening one for such 
as he, and a morally toughening one as well, 
viewed by conventional standards. Children 
witness the unconventional behavior of the 
road, live in the spacially over-compact 
family life, observe the freedom of sex 
relations. 
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Opposing the humanitarian motives which 
prompt the agency or official to deal with 
these needs is the cost of such care. The 
community which stops the family to protect 
the children would seem to be penalized 
financially. Frequently; especially in the 
smaller towns and agencies, the “easy way 
out” is taken and the transient “ passed 
on” with a bit of gas and oil, some clothing, 
ora meal. Some transients are making their 
third and fourth trip across the country as 
the result of such policies. One wonders 
how many hundreds—perhaps thousands— 
of dollars have been poured into these 
chronic wanderers in direct and indirect 
services, telegrams, and case workers’ time. 
The cumulative sum would seem equal to 
the cost of a farm or two, or the cost of 
outfitting a small business. Instead the 
family is as unstable as ever; and probably 
two or three other youngsters have been 
home-grown for vagabondage on community 
funds. 

One wonders, too, if the “ passing on” 
policy is quite the saving supposed. “ Road- 
folks” make for a community applying this 
policy. But if they knew that they would 
have to face a barrage of questions by a 
sympathetic, although somewhat disillusioned 
case worker, and that help would not be 
given until addresses were wired and a case 
plan made, I venture the guess that half the 
transients would forget to return to the 
office, and that the number of later requests 
for aid would lessen. Such news has a way 
of traveling among the clannish road folk. 
Furthermore, if more case workers refused 
aid to an “end-of-the-trail’ non-resident 
claiming desire for residence or destination 
ahead unless he were willing to sell the car, 
I am sure that the number would be still 
further diminished. The mendicant wan- 
derer doesn’t want to answer questions, 
won't wait for replies, would never consider 
disposing of his means of conveyance. He 
would melt away for greener pastures—and 
greener case workers. Such lessening of the 
problem would free more time and funds for 
cases which might yield more results in child 
protection or eventual stabilization of the 
family. 

Among the transient families seeking aid 
from social agencies or benevolent individ- 
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uals, we find various types which case work 
policy may need to distinguish: 


(1) The temporary traveler (normally inde- 
pendent, and now penniless) who has a definite 
destination. 

(a) The “end-of-a-trail” traveler (ordinarily 
termed non-resident), who has now reached the 
city of his choice and plans to remain there. The 
length of time in the city before asking aid is one 
test to distinguish him from the parasite type. 

(b) The temporary transient en route, who de- 
sires assistance on to a definite city. Here he 
believes, rightly or wrongly, that his needs will be 
met. 

(2) The “roader” (or migrant worker, travel- 
ing with his family), normally self-supporting and 
independent, but who has met with grief along the 
road. He desires aid in meeting the immediate 
need or in getting to the place of prospective work. 

(3) The mobile dependent, the inadequate type 
which has continued on the road a dependency 
established before the period of travel. 


Perhaps another type, cutting across the 
first three of these categories, is the type of 
family whose whole scheme of life has 
broken down as a result of a series of unmet 
crises or prolonged unadjustment to the 
road. This type the sociologist calls the 
demoralized family. 

Case work efforts should be directed: 


(1) Toward helping families to meet crises which 
may force them to break locality ties; (2) where 
change of community is necessary and desirable, 
toward shortening as much as possible the period 
on the road and aiding them to establish new 
attachments in the other community—in other 
words, focussing attention on the family with a 
destination, before it becomes migratory. 


We need, however, to face the fact that 
adequate social care of transient families 
involves organizing a community wide pro- 
gram which should have in mind the follow- 
ing procedures: 


A. A careful appraisal and summary of the size 
and cost of the transiency problem within the city, 
factors attracting the transients there, and policies 
of treatment. 

B. Social “city planning” with reference to the 
problem, covering such points as: 

(1) A plan of clearance, formal or informal, 
among all social agencies giving aid to transients. 

(2) Specialized responsibility within the city to 
an agency or official for the handling of transients. 

(3) A careful study of camps and camping 
places within and adjoining the city. 

(4) A check-up on the type of city publicity 
employed by the city Chamber of Commerce, Pub- 
licity Bureau, or by large labor-employers of the 
city. Is the city’s advertising of the character to 
attract dependents to the city, or workmen more 
than the job can employ, or dependent tourists? 

(5) Education of the general public (starting 
particularly with newspaper reporters and city 
editors) against aiding transients themselves ‘or 
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writing “sob stories” about them to awaken public 
sympathy. 

(6) A concerted effort to handle employment 
needs within the city and to deseasonalize industry. 

C. A review of case work policies within the 
agencies handling transients—reviewing them not 
as the social worker might formulate them theoreti- 
cally, but as an outsider might describe them after 
reading the records of transient cases handled. 

(1) Do the policies fall in line with the spirit 
and practice of the national Transportation Agree- 
ment? 

(2) Do the policies aim at meeting the tran- 
sient’s ultimate needs (or only his immediate ones) 
wherever the community in which these needs can 
best be met? 

(3) Do the policies aim to protect the children 
of the transient families—or do they help to 


“home-train” them for mendicancy—on com- 
munity funds? 

D. A consideration (in the large cities) of the 
feasibility of an inter-agency advisory committee 
with a work similar to that of the Non-resident 
Committee of St. Louis,? to advise treatment and 
policy with respect to non-residence cases planning 
to remain in the city. 


It is only through a well planned and con- 
sistently carried out community program 
that we can hope to lessen the numbers of 
migratory families. Without such a pro- 
gram they will continue to increase. 


? See Tue Famiry, October, 1928, page 209. 





SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS IN A GIRLS’ SERVICE AGENCY 


ANDREE COURTHIAL 
Psychologist, Women's Protective Association, Cleveland 


has two phases, distinct but related: 

the first, family case work technique ; 
and the second, a highly specialized branch 
of the study and treatment of individuals. 
The latter enables the social worker to treat 
the girl not only as a member of the family 
unit to which she belongs and has to adjust 
but also as an individual who has a right to 
develop to her full capacity for her own and 
society's benefit. In the use of these two 
techniques, three types of interests must be 
understood and harmonized: those of the 
family, of society, and of the girl herself. 
The aim is to join these in such a way as will 
make the girl feel at the same time secure 
and independent. 

Social workers often fail to give these 
three points the importance which each 
should have. The tendency is to treat a girl 
without much consideration of the forces of 
heredity and environment which have 
brought about her maladjustment and con- 
flict. Each of these influences must be 
weighed and its effect on the development of 
the girl studied. The role which each of 
them probably will or can be made to play 
in the process of rebuilding and readjusting 
must also be thought out carefully. 

In an effort to make its staff workers 
more conscious of these influences, the 
Women’s Protective Association of Cleve- 
land requires the filling out of a “study 
sheet” for each girl, which corresponds 
more or less to the diagnostic sheet used in 


Cre work in a girls’ service agency 


many family case work agencies. This 
study sheet is fundamental to the formation 
of a plan of attack for the treatment of the 
case and, before it can be written up ade- 
quately, a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of all the external and internal con- 
ditions under which the girl has developed 
is necessary. <A brief explanation of the 
various items on this study sheet is given 
below, followed by an illustration of its ap- 
plication to one of the girls in the care of the 
Cleveland Women’s Protective Association. 

Fundamental Facts of the Girl’s Life: 


‘This part of the study sheet includes heredi- 


tary factors in the family of the girl, health 
factors, environmental factors including 
family life and unity, economic factors, 
school history, recreation opportunities and 
similar objective facts. It is in short a re- 
view of all the factors outside the girl’s own 
motives of behavior which, it is believed, 
have been instrumental in the developmental 
history of the girl, whether they have con- 
tributed to her good adjustment or to her 
socially disturbing behavior and unstable 
personality traits. 

Analysis of Motives of Behavior: This 
part of the study sheet requires as deep a 
psychological insight into the girl’s own 
motives of action and the satisfaction she 
may derive from her acts as the most skilled 
worker is capable of. It is an endeavor to 
get at causes of the girl’s behavior and to 
explain it in the light of her own needs, im- 
pulses, and cravings. It is often difficult for 
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a new worker to see immediately the kind of 
analysis necessary for a thorough under- 
standing of the girl’s acts. This analysis 
does not by any means attempt to cover all 
motives, and the thorough work of a psy- 
chiatrist is often required before the case 
can be rightly interpreted. However, it 
teaches the worker a most essential lesson: 
namely, that one cannot bring about a 
change in behavior and a readjustment un- 
less one has understood the causes and can 
replace the wrong values, chosen by the girl, 
by others which will give her a greater satis- 
faction, and which will be sufficient in them- 
selves to upset the unstable joy and satisfac- 
tion the girl was deriving from her previous 
acts. 

The next three items in the study sheet 
are concerned with drawing up the plan, the 
causes for possible future failure of this 
plan, and the reasons for its possible success. 
These items again necessitate a careful 
weighing of all the forces at play and the 
resources at hand. By considering the pos- 
sible causes of failure the worker is made 
aware of that part of the work which she has 
not yet mastered or understood and on 
which her main efforts should bear. It also 
serves to make her more understanding of 
her work; when a girl is still maladjusted 
after lengthy efforts and diligent case work, 
the social worker is often prone to discour- 
agement, not realizing that she has failed to 
take into account certain overpowering fac- 
tors. When these causes of possible failure 
have been originally listed on the study 
sheet, the worker can check back on her 
work, and avoid the discouragement which 
arises from the fact that the causes con- 
tributing to failure have not been well 
understood. On the other hand, the analy- 
sis of the causes of possible failure or suc- 
cess of a plan is an appraisal of the plan and 
therefore can be established with some 
assurance only when the worker has made a 
constructive effort and has cleared up her 
mind as to the different issues involved. 

The study sheet thus established gives the 
worker something concrete to go by; she 
sees more clearly the aim in view while she 
is less likely to forget the background on 
which she has to work; and, finally, it gives 
her at all times an opportunity to check her 
progress and to measure the scope of the 
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effort she is putting on the readjustment of 


the girl. 

The application of this study sheet to a 
case referred to the Women’s Protective 
Association of Cleveland is shown in the 
following : 

Lucy Abondi is an 18-year-old Italian girl. Her 
big brown eyes and winsome manner helped her to 
obtain credit at Cleveland’s largest retail stores and 
at some of the smaller instalment houses on a $14 
weekly salary. She enjoyed a period of false 
prosperity. However, soon enough her creditors 
claimed payment of the $400 she owed, and she 
came to the attention of the Association. 

Her father and mother both came from Italy. 
The mother died when Lucy was 11 years old; the 
home was broken up and the girl was shifted from 
relative to relative. Her older brother ran away 
and disappeared; the younger one was placed in an 
orphanage. Her father was placed in the state 
hospital two years ago. Lucy now lives with a 
cousin who is not much interested in her and con- 
sequently never inquired whence all the new clothes 
came. 

The study of the girl’s problems and the possible 
causes for her socially disturbing behavior started 
as soon as she came to the Association. After a 
medical and mental examination had been given and 
a few visits had been made to Lucy and her rela- 
tives, the following study sheet was set up: 
Fundamental Factors of the Girl’s Life: 

Good health 

Dull normal mentality 

Foreign parentage and background 

Broken home; mother died when girl was 11. 

Girl was shifted among relatives during forma- 
tive years. Father heavy drinker. Older 
brother chronic drifter; younger brother 
placed in an orphanage 

Father committed to state hospital (inveterate 

drunkenness ) 

At 16 stopped school to go to work 

Very lax religious standards 

Charge accounts and ensuing trouble with cred- 

itors 


Analysis of motives of behavior: 

Conflict between old world background (parents) 
and new world standards (girl), creating 
instability 

Shifting homes created sense of insecurity 

Insecurity heightened by father’s irresponsibility, 
drinking, and eventual commitment 

Attempt at security frustrated when housekeep- 
ing venture failed (lost family tie) 

Steady job offered ready money; ready money 
gave new sense of security, which was aug- 
mented by ease of charge account 

Girl is striving for affection, security, and atten- 
tion; she thought of obtaining these through 
the use of her charge accounts for presents to 
others (winning their affection) and nice 
dresses for herself (drawing attention) 


Plan: 

Friendly contact with visitor (phase of security) ; 
at present girl regards Association as “arm 
of the law” 

Establish co-operation with cousin with whom 
girl lives (home security) 

Strengthen church connection (security) 
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Contact with creditors to forestall loss of job 

Establish weekly budget in co-operation with 
girl; have debt paid by small instalments. 

Encourage recreation and boy friendships (cousin 
reports Lucy likes to dance and has a whole- 
some boy’s friendship) 


Factors in possible failure: 

Parents were unstable (heredity) 

Failure of cousin to co-operate (present environ- 
ment) 

Inability of girl to grasp situation (dull normal, 
bordering deficiency) 

Poor associates (spenders) 

Loss of job 

Girl has not yet given her full confidence to 
workers of the Association 


Factors in possible success: 
Good health 
Has ability to make friends 
Girl apparently eager to help (desire for security) 
Cousin (home) partially interested in girl 
Reputation as good worker; employer likes girl 
Definite church tie 
Wholesome boy friendships; probable early mar- 
riage and home providing definite security and 
home interest 
With this plan well in mind, and having grasped 
the interplay of motives and the necessity to give 
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Lucy the security and affections she craves through 
other means than her charge accounts, the social 
worker has been able to accomplish a great deal 
towards Lucy’s new adjustment. A substitution is 
taking place by which Lucy learns to feel that her 
popularity and security do not depend on how much 
she spends for herself or others, but simply on 
her attractive personality and winning manners. 
The worker is constantly checking up on her pro- 
gram and the study sheet keeps her well aware of 
the difficulties still involved. 


Last, but not least, the study sheet is a 
tremendous help to the supervisor. After 
reading a case, it enables her to keep in 
mind the essential points of the girl’s history 
and behavior difficulties; it allows her to 
determine very quickly whether the worker 
under supervision has understood the funda- 
mentals of the problem presented. The dis- 
cussion of the case with the worker is 
rendered clearer and the joy of the work is 
increased through the feeling that a con- 
structive approach to the case has been 
realized. 





CONVICTIONS OF A PRIVATEER 


MARY WILLCOX GLENN 


President, Family Welfare Association of America 


E have had not only in recent years 

V \ but from the very inception of our 

modern social work program con- 
siderable discussion of social effort under 
private and public auspices. Today perhaps 
more than ever before we need, if we can, 
to analyze our philosophy, to determine the 
point at which private initiative and experi- 
mentation can (and should) make way for 
similar effort under public auspices, to dif- 
ferentiate between universal truths and re- 
sults due to special circumstances. Is it 
desirable that all social work should event- 
ually be supported by public taxation ? 

A generalized answer is valueless; we 
should realize that the problefm is one to be 
considered relative to a particular situation. 
In any given instance, the result of public 
versus private administration must depend 
on the peculiar conditions of the particular 
situation and on the persons who are avail- 
able for administration. Given the right 
persons, the type of result under public 
auspices may be distinctly finer than that 
possible under private control. Holding on 
or giving up has to be thought of in terms 


of a particular set of circumstances or of 
particular persons procurable. But as social 
workers we have a philosophy, a point of 
view, which should lead us not only to take 
into consideration the particular instance but 
to weigh the effect of our action in terms 
that have universal application. 

We need to think not only of the imme- 
diate result, whether or not it be favorable, 
but whether immediate good necessarily 
leads to ultimate good. From the standpoint 
of demonstration as an evolving process, 
any form of central control must be con- 
sidered in terms of what effect that control 
may have on social work as a creative force. 
I think of central control as exercised by a 
federal, state, or municipal body, or by a 
representative body of privately supported 
agencies which assumes an authoritative or 
dictatorial position. 

The first reason for retaining a particular 
social work experiment or a section of social 
work under private auspices is, I should say, 
tenure of office or tenacity. Recent events 
seem to indicate that the tenacity of a de- 
veloping piece of work or the tenure of the 
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service of a worker adapted to do a particu- 
lar job are more certain under private than 
under public auspices. 

The second reason is embodied in what 
Professor L. P. Jacks has written as to the 
distinction between time thinking and space 
thinking. On private initiative depends, it 
would seem to me, the probability of the 
slow, steady maturing of a social undertak- 
ing which may be counted on to bring future, 
enduring results rather than immediate, pro- 
visional ones—a time rather than a spatial 
process. 

The third reason has to do with freedom 
in procedure, which is likely to be better 
retained if some development under private 
auspices be continuously maintained. I am 
not suggesting all private or all public, but 
am thinking of public and private moving 
hand in hand and of the latter retaining 
some portion of any given sector of work. 

Freedom in procedure must be thought of 
in terms of where we now are. Our pri- 
mary concern at present needs to be with the 
methods of doing social work rather than 
with a program of social work. It is much 
easier to plan to carry out a program than it 
is to carry over a method. At the beginning 
of this century, we would have been content 
to direct our advance in terms of program, 
thought of as easily applied if whole- 
heartedly endorsed. I hope, moreover, that 
we are as concerned with the spirit of our 
service as we are with the system we strive 
to inaugurate. Today there is little question 
that we have advanced to a point where we 
are more concerned with method than with 
program; I am not as certain that we are 
more concerned with a spirit than a system. 
Social work has passed from the stage of 
the breaking of ground, the pioneer stage, to 
the structural stage. In the latter stage quite 
different qualities need to be brouglit into 
play than in the former; but there is always, 
as social work grows, the risk of the loss of 
the actuating spiritual factors which gave the 
impetus for the start. 

Yesterday I was talking with a fellow- 
worker about a person who was being con- 
sidered for a specific position. “The 


trouble, the reason why she isn’t the person 
for the position is that she has remained at 
the pioneer stage,” was my consultant’s con- 
clusion. 


She would have been fitted for the 
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job of which we were speaking if it had been 
offered fifteen years ago, when the pioneer— 
not, as now, the structural contribution~ 
was the one required. 

Fourth, following freedom in procedure, 
I should emphasize freedom to shift em- 
phasis. Social work, if it be anything, is a 
living process. Last summer, in a book that 
deeply interested me, I seized on the defi- 
nition, “Science consists precisely in the 
continuous and deliberate remaking of be- 
liefs which are found to be faulty.” If I 
look back on any particular stage of the 
development of social case work during the 
thirty-five years that I have had some part in 
it, the type of work that I should have stood 
for at any given period is what I should now 
be ashamed of if it were not that I can see 
the work in retrospect in terms of process. 
The mistakes made thirty or less years ago 
were a necessary factor in the progress by 
trial of the method with which I delight to 
be identified. 

The freedom to shift emphasis is essential 
to anything that has the nature of a science 
or is in process of being fitted to meet an 
ideal. Honestly, I can’t see that the ideal 
has changed; I can only see that the way to 
reach the ideal, the way to interpret the thing 
one is doing in striving to meet the ideal, 
does change. My contention is that shift of 
emphasis may be better safeguarded under 
private auspices. 

A fifth consideration is that the measure 
of our work under private, more certainly 
than under public auspices, can be one of 
quality rather than quantity. The indirect 
result, moreover, can be better recognized as 
being in many instances more valuable than 
the direct or immediate one. The indirect 
result of a given undertaking may be a 
change in the community’s attitude toward a 
particular situation, or the community’s gen- 
eral use of a new method of social relief. 
All the people of a community benefit as the 
result of effort made in behalf of a handi- 
capped group in the community—for in- 
stance, the so-called defective or the delin- 
quent. I need not stop to illustrate this. 
But admitting that indirect results are often 
more valuable than direct results, the former 
are attained, the “time” process itself is 
held in mind, if our measuring is made in 
terms of quality. 
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It is a risk to social work integrity to re- 
spond through quick action to the slogan 
that everybody is doing it and therefore we 
should do it. I go so far as to apply this 
statement in considering how we in the 
United States should be influenced by what 
is being done in European countries. When 
it comes to the question of large-scale legis- 
lative effort and large-scale state or federal 
appropriations, there is risk to society in 
responding to the urge to get on the band- 
wagon because all the alert moderns are 
doing so. Risk lies, also, in the likelihood 
of an emotional reaction to an emergency 
situation. One does not need to emphasize 
this point. One should, however, realize the 
common disposition to react to what is rated 
as an emergency by wholesale report. The 
risk inherent in handling easy money is per- 
haps not so obvious, but if social work ever 
lose its light it will be because it gets money 
too easily." 

There is one point we should bear in 
mind, whether we are endorsing in any 
given instance public support or private 
contribution: In spite of our personal con- 
cern as to the imperative needs of our sev- 
eral distinctive agencies, we must not fail to 
see the wants of the particular agency which 
is our primary responsibility in relation to 
the total means available—power of initia- 
tive, administrative skill, trained personnel, 
funds—for meeting the whole social work 
situation. At a given period of time, when 
faced with our own emergency, we rarely 
consider development in the field of social 
service in terms of the relative importance 
of backing the specific job or measure to 
which we individually are committed or 
some job or measure other than our own. 
Statesmanship rather than political astute- 
ness is the quality to aim for in this 
connection. 

Society is not a static-theorem but a 
dynamic organism. We know little about 


‘One does not retract this statement even though 
the task of securing money in November, 1930, be 
far from easy. 


what has happened or is happening to the 


social organism as the result of our inter- 


vention. We should be humble as to that 
and reflect on whether society in the United 
States in the year 2030 is likely to be the 
better or the worse for our intervention in 
1930. We need to be historically minded, 
but with freedom of approach to history, 
neither obsessed nor controlled by history or 
tradition, when we reflect on what may be 
the effect of our social efforts. 

The instrument of progress in human evo- 
lution has always been personality imbued 
with the spirit of creative adventure. We fall 
woefully short when we come to be measured 
against creative personalities. There is 
where we as structural builders lose out in 
comparison with the pioneers. The pioneer 
has an instinct or an insight which makes 
him or her a creative adventurer to a degree 
that the person committed to a method fails 
to have. We need to come freshly onto our 
knees in order that we may pray for the 
spirit to rest upon us so that we may be 
creative adventurers in social work. Ex- 
traordinary results have already come as a 
result of the social worker’s determination 
to shape a new profession. Collectively we 
are beginning to measure our importance to 
one another and also to our localities and to 
think in constructive terms of our several 
contributions as well as of the development 
of what may be called the personality of our 
distinctive services. 

Is it too much to ask of ourselves that we 
should consider social work progress in the 
United States in inclusive terms, that we 
should draw on what the experiences of 
other countries, other periods have to offer, 
but in so doing recognize that there is a 
native experience, a this-continent situation, 
which should determine our method of ad- 
vance? Can we discern what the genius of 
America has to teach us as to how to main- 
tain personal independence while furthering 
democratic participation of the many in the 
community’s total goods? 
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EDITORIALS 


RS. GLENN has reminded us'— 
M and not for the first time—that 

social case workers have not only 
the need but the obligation to be historically 
minded. In our case work we have learned 
to think of individuals as other than isolated 
phenomena unconnected with time or space ; 
no less do we need to think of events as part 
of a sequence, as emerging not from noth- 
ingness but from things that have gone 
before. It is only as we have such a perspec- 
tive that we can avoid being overwhelmed to 
the point of inaction by the magnitude of the 
present industrial depression. As we use 
and profit by the mistakes and successes 
(infinitesimal as these latter may be), and 
the thinking of our predecessors in similar 
crises, we may hope to avoid the expensive 
process of doing over and over again those 
things which have been proven to be short- 
sighted and ineffectual as well as costly— 
economically and socially. We have referred 
elsewhere (p. 263) to the power of the 
words that Josephine Shaw Lowell wrote in 
1894. Here is what Amos T. Warner said 
in that same year: 

This present chapter passes from my hands in 
March, 1894, when special relief work for the un- 
employed is being carried forward on a scale never 
before known or needed in this country. It is 
therefore not possible to give the results of this 
emergency work. The general principles that have 


been worked out elsewhere through a long series of 
similar experiences may be summarized as follows: 


*See page 253 of this issue. 
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(1) Relief in work should be given by substan- 
tially the same methods as other relief, that is, 
after careful investigation of individual cases. In- 
discriminate giving of relief in work by public 
authorities not connected with the poor-law admin- 
istration is demoralizing. (2) The work should be 
real work, and as productive as possible. So far 
as it is used as a test, it is better if it can be con- 
tinuous for each individual for a considerable time. 
(3) Whenever public authorities or private persons 
see an opportunity to do at unusually low rates, 
because of the hard times, work that needs doing, 
they ought to push such work on business and not 
relief principles, and in the general following of 
such policy is to be found a radical remedy for 
trade depression.? 


Certainly one of the lessons we have 
learned out of the past is that it is poor 
economy for the whole community to aban- 
don its regular jobs and concentrate on rais- 
ing or disbursing relief. No one knows 
better than the social worker how ineffec- 
tual it is to give men and women relief, 
whether in money or in kind, when what 
they need is work. Employment is today, 
as it has been in the past, the only remedy 
for unemployment, whether it be widespread 
or the casual and intermittent variety that 
we have with us in times of prosperity. 
Even unemployment insurance has validity 
only as it becomes not a relief measure but 
a step toward the better ordering of our 
industrial system. Undoubtedly we must 
feed and shelter disaster victims, whether 
the cause of their plight be the overflowing 
of the Mississippi or uncontrolled produc- 
tion, but that is no substitute for the funda- 
mental job of the engineers in preventing 
the recurrence of a like disaster. Perhaps 
the biggest obstacle to this fundamental con- 
struction job is when everyone tries to do 
the same thing and, as Miss Richmond 
pointed out in 1907, succeeds only in getting 
in the way of all the others similarly 
employed. 

Proof of sound and unsound practices lies 
ready to hand in the archives of family 
agencies. Social workers need perspective 
as much as does the busiriess man in select- 
ing from the multitude of available jobs the 
function they are best fitted to perform, and 
it is in the tested experience of their profes- 
sional heritage that they are most likely to 
find direction. 


*4merican Charities and Social Work: Warner. 
Queen, Harper, p. 114. 
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VERY parent and every social worker 
in this day of mental hygiene is aware 
of the advantages of the positive over the 
negative approach. To find a constructive 
activity to substitute for the destructive may 
tax our ingenuity but it pays better than the 
quicker method of denial. It is in line with 
this philosophy that a social worker recently 
suggested to a large metropolitan newspaper 
that, in place of sob stories about the out- 
of-work, it run a series of articles on what 
local employers are doing to keep their em- 
ployees at work during this unemployment 
depression. 

Duluth and Cincinnati have something to 
tell us on this subject. As a result of the 
efforts of a Community Committee, Duluth 
industries have agreed to re-employ all for- 
mer workers who had been on their pay- 
rolls a year before the lay-off. The Procter 
and Gamble Company with headquarters in 
Cincinnati have an agreement to provide 
forty-eight weeks of work each year for all 
their employees. Another industry voted 
the major part of its surplus to keeping its 
employees at work. One large employer of 
labor interested in many industrial projects 
owns a shirt factory which he feared he 
would have to shut down as there was no 
market for the output. He conferred with 
the family society, asking whether it would 
help in solving the community unemploy- 
ment situation if he kept his factory going, 
giving away the product. The family society 
was glad enough to make use of the output 
for its out-of-work clients—so keeping the 
factory open is serving two definite needs. 

A wider publicity for all such efforts— 
many of which are modestly assumed as just 
part of the job by the enlightened em- 
ployer—would stimulate the resourcefulness 
of the business man who wants to do some- 
thing to help, but doesn’t know just how to 
go about it. The test of*efficiency of an 
industry today is not the size of the relief 
fund it can raise, but the number of its 
regular workers it can keep on the pay-roll. 


LANS which are already under way in 
the Brooklyn Y.W.C.A. offer sugges- 
tions to other communities and other agen- 
cies as to ways of helping unemployed 
people make profitable use of their enforced 


leisure. Extension of the privilege of the 
swimming pool, the library, and other recre- 
ational opportunities without fees was not 
getting the response from the girls that had 
been anticipated, because the girl out of 
work is too distraught to be interested in 
play. The Association has therefore organ- 
ized classes where the girls can get supple- 
mental vocational training. Even the girl 
who is depending on loans or relief to carry 
her through—perhaps that girl in particu- 
lar—will benefit by having a definite project 
that gives her a sense of achievement. The 
idea is not new: it has been advocated and 
tested to a limited extent in previous periods 
of industrial depression. It does, however, 
open up some vistas that might be worth 
further exploration by more than one group: 
that is eager to aid the unemployed. 

The possibility, for instance, of scholar- 
ships for adults as well as children could be 
tied up with such classes. Vocational train- 
ing for both men and women, either supple- 
mental or by way of learning a new or more 
highly skilled trade, would bring returns well 
worth the investment. Cultural classes— 
literature, design, handicrafts—would be an 
asset for the future as well as give an imme- 
diate interest. We do not need to be re- 
minded that one of the most disastrous 
effects of prolonged unemployment is the 
sense of futility and discouragement that 
deveiops as a result of lack of purpose added 
to lack of income. We can assure the in- 
come through a scholarship and awaken a 
sense of purpose by opening up training 
opportunities, provided that what we offer 
is what the individual himself can become 
enthusiastic about. And that is where case 
work method comes into the picture. 





PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 


T one of the regular monthly meetings of the 
National Social Work Council (April 4, 
1930), there was a discussion of philosophy and 
administrative methods in public and private social 
work. “Convictions of a Privateer” gives part of 
Mrs. Glenn’s contribution to that discussion. THE 
FamiLy is indebted to the National Social Work 
Council and to Mrs. Glenn for the privilege of 
making this material available. 
Mr. Wilson’s paper on “ Transient Families” 
was presented at the Kansas State Conference of 
Social Work, Topeka, March 21, 1930. 
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SPREADING WORK THIN 


JOSEPH E. BECK 
General Secretary, Scranton, Pa., Family Welfare Association 


VER short periods of time it has 

been found desirable to spread work 

by giving many or all employees of 
a given industry a few days’ work each 
week rather than decreasing the number of 
workers and giving a smaller number full 
time employment. The economic principle 
is sound since it saves for the industry the 
working skill and morale of a large number 
of workmen, and keeps the working staff 
intact ready to resume activities as soon as 
demand warrants increase in production. 
The whole theory is based on an expected 
resumption, sufficient to re-employ the entire 
group on full time but, in a sick industry, 
spreading work—if we may judge by the 
experience in the anthracite coal industry 
in Pennsylvania—is a doubtful economic 
policy. 

Following the strike of 1925-26 in the 
anthracite coal region, an eleven months’ 
period of prosperity began. January, 1927, 
saw the beginning of the end of this full time 
employment. Believing that the reduction in 
the demand for hard coal was temporary, 
the principle of spreading out work was 
adopted—distributing the existing amount 
of work so that the usual number of 
workers were kept employed. Sometimes 
this was done by operating a shorter week; 
occasionally it meant operating some col- 
lieries for a short period, then closing these 
down and opening up others for a period. 
The principle of spreading employment 
which was adopted at first as a palliative 
for a poor economic condition has become 
a drug. For three years the industry has 
continued to spread thinner and thinner. 
Occasionally the demand would not warrant 
the production even of the thin spread and 
then would come a shut down. 

Anthracite coal mining is the most impor- 


tant single industry in Pennsylvania. The 
1920 census shows that 146,582 wage 


earners were employed—more workers than 
are employed in the steel industry, the larg- 
est employer of factory labor in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is one-sixth of the total number of 


workers engaged in manufacturing in Penn- 


sylvania. The spreading of work has coy- 
ered practically the entire anthracite field. 
The current employment and payroll figures 
kept by the anthracite industry show the 
extent of the spread of work and how it has 
affected payment of wages.’ 


AVERAGE OF MonTHLY INDEX FIGURES 


1930 (7 
1926 1927 1928 1929 months) 


Employment..... 113.8 117.4 113.4 102.9 93.7 
Wage Payments. 116.0 102.7 97.1 87.6 79.2 

The 1923-25 monthly average, both for 
the numbers of men employed and _ the 
monthly payrolls, is used as the base (100) 
for these figures. Salaried officials and 
office staff are not included in the figures. 

Since January, 1927, there has occurred 
an increasing variation in the anthracite in- 
dustry between the numbers of men em- 
ployed and the amount of the payrolls. 
Payrolls have dropped much out of propor- 
tion to any reduction in the numbers of men 
employed. 

The average of monthly index figures 
indicates the changed ratio which has taken 
place between employment and wage pay- 
ments. But even these figures do not give a 
complete picture of the situation. The vari- 
ation month by month within these years is 
much greater for wage payments than for 
employment. During 1927 employment for 
each month varied little from 120. The 
fluctuation is so slight that the chart trend 
for employment for that year is almost a 
straight line at 120. Wage payments, on the 
other hand, show no definite trend. The 
amount of the payrolls rises and falls 
sharply from month to month. The Jan- 
uary, 1927, index for wage payments is 
101.9; the high mark for the year is hit in 
May at 119.5; the low in July at 87.5. In 
reality there has been much more part-time 
employment during the months than the 
figures indicate. 

*The data represent the combined work of the 
Department of Statistics and Research of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information, and the Department of 


Labor and Industry of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 
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The same trend in the relationship of em- 
ployment to payrolls is shown in 1928, 1929, 
and the seven months of 1930. While em- 
ployment has not been as constant as during 
1927, it has a much greater evenness from 
month to month than have the payrolls. The 
employment index has been consistently 
above the wage-payment index. The rise 
and fall in payrolls from month to month is 
very sharp. With the exception of two 
months, the monthly employment index has 
never fallen below 90 for the forty-three 
months from January 1, 1927, to July 31, 
1930. The monthly wage-payment index 
has been below 90 for twenty of the forty- 
three months; eleven times it has fallen 
below 80; five times below 70; and once 
below 60. There has not been even a 
seasonal consistency in payrolls. It is evi- 
dent from these figures how much more con- 
stant employment is in the anthracite indus- 
try than are the payrolls—due, obviously, to 
the spread of jobs from man to man, from 
colliery to colliery. 

The Department of Labor and Industry 
of the State of Pennsylvania has made a 
study of the employment fluctuations in the 
state, covering the period from 1921 to 1927 
and including all the important industries. 
In this study the comparative steadiness of 
anthracite employment is quite evident. In 
the “ total employment ” curve for all indus- 
tries in Pennsylvania in these seven years, 
there is a variation in the index from below 
80 to above 110; the general trend is be- 
tween 90 and 110. Employment for the 
manufacturing industries during these same 
years also shows the extremes from below 
80 to 110. On the other hand, in anthracite 
mining the index for the seven years never 
falls below 106 or above 120, and the general 
trend is 115. Until 1927 the payroll indexes 
approximated those of employment. 

“Employment in the Anthracite Industry 
has not experienced the major fluctuations 
occurring in the manufacturing industries, 
but except for the strike period has shown a 
fairly upward trend during the entire seven 
years, not even interrupted by seasonal vari- 
ations. This steadiness in the Anthracite 
employment is more apparent than real, 
since it furnishes no indication of the part- 
time employment which prevailed, for in- 
stance, in 1927. In that year the payrolls of 


the collieries reporting were 15.6 per cent 
lower than 1926, except for the strike 
period.” * Eliminating the cessation of em- 
ployment due to strikes, the uniformity of 
the number of men employed in Penn- 
sylvania anthracite is surprising when 
compared with manufacturing and other 
industries. 

During the past forty-three months wage 
payments indicate that only at rare intervals 
did the demand for labor justify the large 
labor supply. The constant trend toward a 
much lower wage index than employment 
index indicates a smaller wage per worker. 
The spread of work has indeed carried along 
a large number of workers, enabling them to 
maintain themselves independently. But 
against this benefit must be weighed the re- 
duced standard of living of a group that has 
drawn wages for full time work only at 
rather infrequent intervals. The families 
that have come to the Family Welfare So- 
ciety in Scranton show that the margin of 
living has been lowered and that there are 
insufficient resources to tide over even a 
brief crisis. There is usually only a short 
period of time following a slight injury or 
illness before the family has made applica- 
tion to the agency for assistance. Case after 
case has shown that one of the main causes 
of this dependency is the part-time work of 
the past three years which has kept the 
family from making enough to provide for 
such emergencies. 

There would seem to be a fallacy in the 
economic principle of “spread of work” 
when the policy has to continue for longer 
than three years. The application of the 
principle has perhaps prevented an adjust- 
ment of supply of labor to the production 
needs. While organized labor has prevented 
the over-supply of labor from becoming 
cheaper and cheaper by competitive bidding, 
the social results on the home and the family 
are apparently similar to those of a lower 
wage scale. The absence of a serious unem- 
ployment crisis has prevented drastic steps 
toward the solution of the problem. Here, 
as elsewhere, it takes a serious condition to 
awaken the community to the need for 
study. 

The large part of the community has 


* Employment Fluctuations in Pennsylvania, 1921- 
27, Department of Labor and Industry. 
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hoped for better conditions resulting both 
from the greater effort being made by the 
producers to spread their product in the 
market and from the signature of a five-year 
working agreement on July 8, 1930, between 
the anthracite districts of the United Mine 
Workers of America and the anthracite 
coal operators. The producers hope to 
regain some of the marts that have been 
lost to oil, gas, and so on, and thus with 
greater demand have more production and 
more work. Unless there is unprecedented 
demand, for which one can see no reasons 
at the present time, there is a question 
whether this will solve the problem of the 
mine worker. While change in manage- 
ment of some of the coal companies has 





December, _ 


resulted in greater sales efforts and a poten- 
tial increase in markets, the results are slow, 
and many other factors complicate the pos- 
sible improvement im the labor market. 
More efficient management has also meant 
reduced cost of production, partly through 
the introduction of machinery which has 
more than offset the labor needs of possible 
increased demands at the present time. 

Spread of work unaccompanied by an in- 
crease in wages to offset the reduction in 
working hours does not seem, if we may 
judge by this experience, to be a sound 
working principle over a long period of time. 
Its dangers should be guarded against in 
other industries when attempts are made to 
level out the curve of employment. 





SOME FATHERS IS LIKE THAT 


OW de do. I come over here be- 
H cause I got this trouble at home, 
see, an’ I gotta leave, and could I 

move in tonight? It don’t make no differ- 
ence what the rooms cost, it’s all right with 
me, because I’m makin’ good money now, 
$17 a week as a chocolate dipper an’ only 
worked at it a year, and it won’t be long now 
before I get a two dollar raise an’ then I'll 
be fixed right. It’s my father, see, he’s 
always been like that since I gotta job, 
makin’ remarks everything I do, and I can’t 
stand it no longer, J can’t stand it no longer. 
Please could I come in tonight? When I 
go back he'll say what th’ hell d’ you think 
you're doin’ now, trying to put one over on 
me, think you’re smart don’t you, so inde- 
pendent, and he’s not so old, my mother’s 
only thirty-seven if I am twenty. She was 
fourteen when she was married, an’ now 
they gotta house an’ car and they rent two 
flats so we keep the smallest, and my sister 
she’s got a bad shoulder because my father 
kicked my mother before she was born, and 
we sleep on a davenport in the dining room, 
and she can’t lie straight and there’s no 
privacy, and my father he comes in anytime 
because there’s no door to the dining room 
to lock and he comes in and sees me in my 
sweat shirt takin’ exercises, because I sit all 
day and don’t get no exercise and he says 
trying to keep your girlish figure, what’s 


that to you when you ain't got none to keep, 
and it makes him mad when I try to eat 
careful, like I learned when I got the 
exercises. 

And I get all chocolate to my elbows and 
at night | want to wash and my father beats 
on the bathroom door and says I shouldn't 
dare use warm water, it takes gas to heat it, 
but I guess he likes to wash when he gets 
home from the butcher shop. And mother 
only says my father’s my father and we 
should mind him, but I guess she don’t dare 
say nothing else, she knows what she'll get 
if she don’t side with him. My sister, she’s 
older than me, but she jumps every time my 
father speaks to her, and sometimes she 
trembles. I think he likes to make her do 
that. He tells how when he was a boy if 
he didn’t do right his father would knock 
him down, and he says that’s what made an 
honest man of him. Once I said he could 
never make an honest man of me no matter 
how many times he knocked me down, and 
he give me the whip for being fresh. 

They both tell me how they give me 
clothes and to eat when I wasn’t no use to 
them, and now when I earn I want to take 
some of my $17 (only it’s $16 because of 
$1 a week insurance on me for them) for 
things like learning exercises, when if 1 
was grateful I should give it all to them}. 
Sometimes I think maybe that’s so and I feel 
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bad and then he says such things to my boy 
friend it makes me so mad I don’t care. My 
boy friend ain’t so much to look at maybe, 
he’s kind of thin, but then I’m not so swell 
either, and he’s square with me, and he’s 
gettin’ ahead too, used to be just a chocolate 
boy and now he’s with the West Leather 
Company and only three years from Sas- 
katchewan. He’s respectful to me, and I 
want my friends should come to my house 
instead of us going out such cheap places, 
and when this boy came and I said he should 
be introduced to my father and mother, and 
my father said to him, is she the best you 
can do, what’s the matter with you, well then 





why don’t you marry her and my boy friend 
looked at him so queer, and I cried, and then 
I had to tell him what kind of father I got, 
and he said some fathers is like that, so 
wouldn’t you say he was pretty square? 

And when I tell my father I need a dress 
when we should go to the movies he says 
what, from $16, go sell yourself if you 
haven’t already, and I ask you, is that the 
way a right father should talk to his daugh- 
ter? I know I’m not so grand but I like to 
live decent and maybe save a little, and I 
can’t go back. I can’t go back, please can’t 
I come in tonight? 

IsABELLE DENISON 





NON-RESIDENT 


HEY called the district office late on Christ- 
mas Eve, 

Perhaps a dozen people in a half-hour’s time, 

About a baby born that bitter winter day 

In a lean-to kitchen shed at Schmidt’s on Six-Mile 
Road. 

The couple had been driving through in a battered 
Ford 

And stopped for shelter there. Kind-hearted Mrs. 
Schmidt 

Had let them stay, although she had a brood of six 

Herself, that she could scarcely feed, as well I 
knew. 

And so I set my face against the sting of wind 

And driving snow and trekked the two long miles 
from town, 

Fuming, with every step, at interrupted tasks 

And at the witless ways of folks who travel round 

The country, unprepared, at such a crucial time. 


A lighted candle shone at every frosted pane 
But not more brightly than the face of Mrs. 
Schmidt 


When I came in. “Ach Himmel, Miss!” she 


beamed. 

“She’s just a kleine madchen! How was she to 
know? 

Her mother wanted them to come—he had no 
work. 


And fifty miles is not so long a ways.” She pled: 

“They said no one would take them in, back there 
in town, 

Was I to turn them out when I am strong and well 

And have a corner, snug and warm, to tuck them 
in? 

Und ach, die siisse, liebe kindlein! Come and see!” 

A still bare room that swam in pansy-purple dusk 

Pricked by the dull gold glimmer of a light that fell 

Halo-wise on the mother’s hair and waxen face 


And on the sleeping new-born baby in her arms, 

And on the anxious brow of him who held the 
lamp 

Aloft, and searched the darkness till he found my 
face. 


There was something strangely well-remembered 
in that scene 

As though it all had happened many times before. 

But when? or where? And then in a sudden flash 
I knew. 

—Fragrance of pine and spruce and drifting in- 
cense wraiths; 

The sheen of star-tipped candles on gold altar 
cloth; 

The chime of silver bells and muted organ strains; 

And over all a vibrant voice above bowed heads 

That sang out joyously, as one who bears good 
news— 

The story of a baby’s birth at Bethlehem. 


I lay awake that night, gazing at snow and stars 

Stretched to infinity beyond my window-pane 

And offered thanks for all the kindly Mrs. Schmidts 

There are, who overlook the accidents of race 

And creed and time and place to serve another’s 
need 

With simple human helpfulness. And I felt sure, 

Pondering the childish whimsy as I fell asleep, 

It must have been another large-souled Mrs. 
Schmidt, 

The stern inn-keeper’s wife, not he, who opened 
wide 

The stable door and filled the manger-bed with 
straw 

For those who long ago came seeking shelter there, 

—“ Because there was no room for them in the 
inn.” 


Lucttite K. Corsett 








‘ ), YE are wont to deplore the lack of 
professional literature in the field 
of social case work, having in mind 
usually the scarcity of impressive books like 
Social Diagnosis, and so on. Undoubtedly 
this need for books is still with us, but many 
of our professional questions are being 
discussed with professional skill in the less 
formal (and less expensive) pamphlet and 
reprint. Any social case worker who will 
supply herself with a number of loose leaf 
notebook covers can assemble an imposing 
and interesting—not to say valuable — 
library by grouping this pamphlet and maga- 
zine material by topics. 

Outstanding, certainly, is the material dis- 
tributed by the National Committee on 
Mental Hygiene. Most case workers are 
familiar with its numerous small leaflets 
dealing with the aspects of child training 
(for list of titles of these and other pam- 
phlets address the office of the Committee, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City). 
The longer pamphlets, many of them re- 
prints, not only offer material that we all 
need to keep us in touch with developments 
in the field of psychiatry but include also 
some interesting analyses of what we might 
call generic case work techniques. Take, for 
instance, a reprint of “The Psychiatric 
Social Worker’s Technique in Meeting Re- 
sistance.” Don't let the title frighten you— 
Miss Rannells is not as esoteric as she 
sounds; she is discussing interviewing, and 
has synthesized some helpful material, add- 
ing her own thinking and illustrations from 
her own experience. Her presentation is 
readable, it shows critical selection, and con- 
tains detail which bridges the gap between 
theory and practice. If we were keeping.our 
pamphlets in a loose leaf binder according to 
subject we would clip this one with “ The 
Interview of Persuasion”’ (by Jean Lucas, 
printed in Tue Famity, July, 1924), “ The 
Recreation Interview’ (by Claudia Wanna- 
maker, reprinted from THE FAmILy), and 
similar discussions of the techniques of 
interviewing—with perhaps a_ bibliography 
pasted on the inside of the front cover. 

Porter Lee’s stimulating discussion of the 
values of family life, “The Family as a 
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Constructive Force in Mental Hygiene,” 
would go not into a binder devoted to papers 
given, as his was, at the International Con- 
gress on Mental Hygiene, but into one re- 
served for discussions of the family. It 
would be a crowded and rather heterogene- 
ous folder, for the family is a subject of 
paramount importance these days, and there 
is no one who does not feel qualified to dis- 
cuss it. We would detach that excellent 
article of Floyd Allport’s, “‘ Must we Scrap 
the Family?” from the July Harper’s and 
perhaps a few others from current maga- 
zines. “ The Family,” a series of eight 
radio talks by Manuel C. Elmer (published 
by the University of Pittsburgh), could be 
added; as would “ The Significance of the 
Home in the Personality and Character De- 
velopment of the Adolescent,” by Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg (another of the papers 
given at the International Congress on Men- 
tal Hygiene). Probably in this particular 
folder our biggest problem would be to elim- 
inate, select, and codify, but with discrim- 
ination we might soon develop a library on 
the various aspects of family life, training 
for parenthood, and so on, that would help 
us clarify our concepts of the values in the 
patterns of family life that are emerging 
from our case work experience. 

Somewhat more technical is the National 
Conference paper given by Eleanor Neu- 
staedter at Boston and made available by 
the N.Y.C.O.S. in advance of the publica- 
tion of the Conference Proceedings. “ Re- 
lief, a Constructive Tool in Case Work 
Treatment ” lives up to the implications of 
its title. It is a clear objective analysis of 
the problems every case worker is facing. 
Grace Marcus’ paper on “ Social Attitudes 
as They Are Affected by Financial Depend- 
ency and Relief-Giving” (Famuty, July, 
1928) and “Relief Problems in Family 
Case Work” by Linton B. Swift (FAMILy, 
March, 1929) might be put in the same 
binder. 

For our unemployment library we would 
give first place to “ Emergency Relief in 
Times of Unemployment,” written by Miss 
Richmond in 1921, and just reprinted from 
The Long View (Russell Sage Foundation). 
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We know of a social worker who averted a 
panic the other day because she had that 
little reprint on her desk and read an excerpt 
from it to the city editor at what we might 
call the crucial moment. “The Time to 
Plan Is Now” (the report of the Indus- 
trial Problems Committee of the Family 
Welfare Association of America), “A Case 
Work Approach to Unemployment” by 
Miss Alsberg (reprinted from the Survey, 
June 15, 1929) and the various issues of the 
American Labor Legislation Review — 
notably those for March and September 
1930, which treat of aspects of unemploy- 
ment—would go in the same group. 

These titles we have suggested have been 
chosen more or less at random; some of 
them have been mentioned because they have 
come into the office within the last few 
months. Of course, not all our pamphlet 


material is of equal value—some is valueless, 
some is of only temporary usefulness. But 
in that last fact lies one of its advantages. 
We can be as selective as we like, and when 
material is out-dated, we can discard it 
without any feeling of extravagance. The 
tendency too often, however, is to lose these 
modest and inconspicuous leaflets, to put 
them to one side to be read at that future 
unattainable moment of leisure, or to ignore 
them because they rarely carry upon their 
faces an indication of the value or even of 
the nature of their contents. With the help 
of loose leaf book covers we could save our- 
selves the complications of filing and index- 
ing (as well as that terrible sense of labor 
ahead which a stack of unread pamphlets 
always gives us) and could achieve a sym- 
posium on almost any subject in which we 
are interested. Marcaret E, Ricu 





BOOK REVIEWS 


OVE 1n THE MacuINeE AcE: Floyd Dell. 
Farrar and Rinehart, N. Y., 1930, 407 pp. 


Wuat 1s RIGHT witH MarrIAGE? Binkley and 
Binkley, Appleton, N. Y., 1929, 262 pp. 

Floyd Allport! urges us, in our thinking about 
family life, to emphasize “values not merely for 
strengthening a traditional institution but for life.” 
It is with these fundamental values that Love m 
the Machine Age and What is Right with Mar- 
riage? are primarily concerned. Love and mar- 
riage, they tell us, are creative adventures, not 
standardized experiences. Our preparation for 
them must consist not in learning a series of rules 
but in the development of an artistry in human 
relationships, for love and marriage and the family 
are not so much definite entities as they are the 
expressions of interactions between human beings. 
“Love explains nothing, but is itself a thing that 
needs to be explained,” say the Binkleys (p. 118), 
and it is to an understanding of “this thing called 
love” that Floyd Dell has devoted his efforts. 
“The education for life will also be an education 
for love” (p. 362). ‘ 

The purpose of Love in the Machine Age is to 
synthesize recent psychiatric thinking as it relates 
to love and marriage. It is avowedly an interpre- 
tation of material available elsewhere but, both in 
the manner of its interpretation and in the selec- 
tion of its material, it is much more than a rehash- 
ing of other people’s ideas. In summarizing the 
historical background of the family as essential to 


*“Shall We Scrap the Family?” Harper’s, 
July, 1930. 


an understanding of our present situation, Floyd 
Dell looks toward the future as well as toward the 
past. “In order to adapt ourselves to a changing 
world we have to know in which direction it is 
changing. To make clear that direction is, indeed, 
the purpose of this book. We have the task 
of helping to bring into full life the modern world 
which is still half shrouded in the cerements of a 
dying patriarchal order” (p. 201). 

It is probably inevitable that the necessary em- 
phasis on patriarchal ideals and demands should 
give an impression of deliberate and conscious 
effort and direction on the part of our ancestors 
that was far from being the case. They stumbled 
along, very much as we are stumbling at the 
present time, and tried as we are trying in our 
education and in our industrial systems, to make 
individuals conform to Procrustean beds of con- 
duct whose design had been largely or entirely 
accidental. It is through our failures rather than 
our successes that we may find the way to the 
directed experimentation which is essential if 
society is to be conceived of as never being finished 
but constantly in process of creation by its mem- 
bers. “ Modern machinery,” Dell concludes, far 
from destroying the family, “has laid the basis for 
a more biologically normal family life than has 
existed throughout the whole of the historical 
period, or, indeed, in the whole life of mankind” 
(p. 6). The application of our growing knowledge 
of human nature to the building of a worthy struc- 
ture on this foundation demands something more 
than good intentions. 

“Tt is true that we now know that the way to: 
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get along with a lover in the permanence of mar- 
riage is to continue one’s own emotional education 
and become a little more grown up all the time; 
and that the way to wreck the most promising mar- 
riage is to lapse a little more all the time into 
childishness. The art of staying in love is no 
longer an utter mystery,” although “so uncertain 
are we still of the importance of ‘love, that science 
yet hardly ranks it as a subject for investigation 
on a par with the meanest bacterium” (p. 361). 

Dell envisages the emotionally mature man and 
woman as finding their most deeply satisfying love 
experience in monogamous marriage, and _ the 
monogamous family as affording the environment 
most likely to produce emotionally adult human 
beings; in other words, emotionally mature hetero- 
sexual adjustment to life has both its roots and its 
fruition in family life. Those who had feared or 
hoped that the machine age would be an excuse for 
throwing the family into the discard as an outworn 
institution designed for the discipline of primitive 
peoples will find this conclusion tame indeed. But 
neither Floyd Dell nor the Binkleys are concerned 
with marriage and the family as institutions. In- 
stitutions have a way of suggesting to our minds 
a pattern, a crystallizing of relationships into a 
mold—with inevitable conflict, since the tendency 
of healthy relationships is to grow. Terminology, 
however, need concern us only in so far as it tends 
to inhibit our thinking. 

Like Love in the Machine Age, What is Right 
With Marriage? emphasizes the fact that marriage 
is a unique personal relationship. The book is not, 
as its title might suggest, defensive; nor does it 
offer a list of external benefits inevitably accruing 
to the individual from the marriage relationship. 
The authors attempt to separate the universal 
attributes of marriage and the family from those 
conditioned by expediency or determined by dif- 
ferent social cultures. “ Undoubtedly,” they say, 
“many adults both wedded and single are seeking 
in marriage for values extraneous thereto and 
many are by their training unfitted to appreciate 
[or, one might add, to create] the actual marriage 
values” (p. 257). Stripped of extraneous attri- 
butes we find “the marriage relationship essentially 
a personal relationship, more primitive and general 
than society itself” (p. 51). It is a growing, 
changing, developing relationship. “In the study 
of most groups we are called upon to explain a 
constant relationship between a succession of indi- 
viduals; in the study of the family we are called 
upon to explain a variable relationship between the 
same individuals” (p. 57). The family is “a level 
of experience and achievement which has its own 
excellence peculiar to itself. To identify its excel- 
lence with some other is to try to judge the apple 
tree by the quality of the figs that grow upon it” 
(p. 165). “The true measure of achievement and 
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success in marriage is the level of domestic be- 
havior attained and the type of family system de- 
veloped. The most successful marriage is that 
which most continuously maintains domestic be- 
havior at the symmetrical level and most nearly 
approaches the romantic system in its organiza- 
tion” (p. 163). “ The best marriage is that which 
is at once most permanent and most highly charged 
with domestic interaction” (p. 154). ‘“ Each mar- 
riage is a unique adventure, as individual as the 
individuals who create it.” “The family 

is too personal to be merely a political unit, too 
spontaneous to be merely a social institution, too 
isolated to be a mere organ of the economic sys- 
tem; it is something independently rooted in nature 
itself” (p. 100). “ The family is not an 
institution given them by society but a situation 
given them by nature” (p. 100). “ The significant 
facts of family life are worked out in an inner 
domain where social influence does not reach. The 
external resemblance of one family to another is 
not a matter of importance. For families do not 
duplicate each other in their essential structure. 
Each family works out for itself, beyond the 
range of convention, some peculiar way of life. 
This self-organization, whatever it may be, is the 
one thing that really matters in terms of human 
life” (p. 77). 

Are there then, no standards by which we may 
judge these domestic adventures, no skills whereby 
success may be attained? The two basic marriage 
values are “domestic interaction and duration,” 
but equally these two qualities are essential to the 
development of domestic values. In their definition 
of “domestic,” their analysis of the elements of 
“domestic behavior” and of the qualities of “ do- 
mestic man,” the authors establish certain criteria 
for evaluating the “success” of marriage, certain 
goals toward which efforts should be directed, and, 
both directly and indirectly, they outline points in 
the art and technology of family life. ‘ Happiness 
and ease are more directly the products of art and 
technology than of domestic interaction” (p. 220). 
The married persons “are treating each other at 
once as the medium of their artistic expression and 
the spectators of their artistic success” (p. 222). 
We get a glimpse of the “pedagogics” and the 
“histrionics” of marriage. “The belief that the 
object of married life is to avoid conflicts and the 
failure to accept them as normal elements of mar- 
riage, have served in the past to blind us to the 
artistic principles involved” (p. 227). A flow of 
shared experience is another element of married 
art; “the artful treasuring of memories is a part 
of the technique of marriage” (p. 233). “ The 
process of nation-making is not unlike the art of 
fashioning forth a family. Just as a na- 
tionality dignifies its way of doing things by setting 
them up proudly as national customs, so can the 
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family infuse into its very chores a sense of ritual” 
(p. 234). 

Here are no easy recipes for the concoction of 
successful or happy families. One gets the feeling 
that happiness is too trivial a goal for marriage, 
just as it is for life itself. Courage and under- 
standing, creative ability trained in a continuously 
selective process of discarding the outworn and 
adapting the new to its ends, are essential for 
artists in family life. It may be easier to conform 
to a ready made pattern, but training to be your 
own pattern-maker calls forth capacity which can 
be applied with equal profit in other areas of 
activity. 

Neither of the two books under discussion—-and 
their juxtaposition in a combined review is fortui- 
tous rather than logical—is dogmatic in its state- 
ments. The reader who is occasionally tempted to 
question the validity of an assumption or the 
logical basis for a conclusion is, by implication at 
least, urged to apply his own tests to the problem. 
Floyd Dell, indeed, begs the reader to beware a 
facile acceptance of the ideas offered: “ The con- 
temporary realities to which we necessarily seek 
to adapt ourselves, are, it is as well to remember, 
not eternal verities” (p. 200). Both books are 
written in an informal, readable manner with a 
minimum of technical language, yet with the 
assumption that the reader possesses a fair amount 
of intelligence. To a certain extent the books sup- 
plement and even balance each other. The domestic 
theory of the Binkleys demands the emotionally 
adult human being whose development is the ob- 
jective of Floyd Dell’s synthesis. We might wish 
for more details on methodology, but perhaps it is 
as well that we should be forced to become partici- 
pants in the explorations of the authors. The case 
worker who is daily faced with the task of guiding 
bewildered families will find in both books usable 
and constructive suggestions worth putting to the 


wom. Marcaret E. Rica 


EGRO 1n Ricumonp, Virctnta: Report of 
the Negro Welfare Survey Committee, 
Richmond Council of Social Agencies, 1929, 

136 pp. 

Refreshing it is indeed to have the condition of 
negroes in Richmond presented as frankly and 
honestly as it is done in this report. The study 
was made under the auspices of the Richmond 
Council of Social Agencies and was directed by 
Mrs. June Purcell Guild. It presents a picture that 
will be enlightening to those who have not been 
familiar with the many adverse factors affecting 
the negroes who live in cities. To those who have 
studied the negro problem it confirms the impres- 
sion of conditions as we know them to exist in 
other large urban communities. Community neglect 
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stands out as the keynote and in this respect the 
situation in Richmond is not far different from that 
elsewhere. 

The health record of the Richmond negroes is 
bad. Their infant mortality is twice as high, their 
tuberculosis death rate three times as high, and 
their syphilitic death rate six times as high as 
among whites. All three of these diseases are in a 
measure preventable. Richmond can change this 
situation only by providing for the health of its 
negro population at least as well as it does for its 
white group. 

Economically the negro has a difficult path to 
travel in Richmond. Little attention is given to 
training him for industry, the labor unions do not 
welcome him, he suffers severely from loss of time 
at his work, for the most part he is limited to low 
paid unskilled jobs. Fifty-three per cent of all the 
negro women work out to supplement the family 
earnings. When we realize that the average un- 
skilled wage earner in the United States earns 
about $1,000 a year and distinctly less in periods 
of depression, it is not difficult to realize how hard 
it is for the negro population to maintain an eco- 
nomic status that is consistent with their health and 
welfare. 

The family service facilities for the negroes are 
neither adequate nor fully used. They are not re- 
ceiving the aid from the Family Service Society 
that their economic conditions indicate they must 
need. They get practically no help from the 
Mothers’ Pension. 

Their housing is bad in all the large cities. 
Richmond is no exception, except that there the 
negro apparently pays less rent than in most of the 
northern cities. In Richmond he seems to be able 
to get his housing for $4 per room per month or 
less as compared with $7 in some of the northern 
cities. It is a striking thing that, of all the com- 
plaints listed in this study as received from the 
negro, housing complaints outnumber 3 to 1 com- 
plaints against even such an outstanding thing as 
racial discrimination. 

As might be expected, recreation facilities are 
quite inadequate. Rather unexpected, however, is 
the conclusion from the evidence gathered that the 
negro citizens do not on the whole appreciate the 
value of recreation and do not regard the lack of it 
as much of a problem. 

Illiteracy runs high, with 14.9 per cent of the 
negroes unable to read and write. Richmond 
has no kindergartens and no special classes for 
negro children. The classes in the schools in which 
the negro children are taught are overcrowded and 
41 per cent of them are more than a year retarded. 
On the other hand twice as many negro children as 
whites are enrolled in the disciplinary classes. 

Constituting about one-fourth of the population, 
the negro group furnished about one-half of the 
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arrests. Lack of character building facilities and 
of a wise preventive program, the appraisers be- 
lieve, is responsible. 

Little exception can be taken to the comprehen- 
sive recommendations that come out of the report. 
All in all the Richmond survey is creditable to the 
Richmond Council of Social Agencies and those 
who participated in it. If the community will pro- 
ceed to act as intelligently as it has studied, the 
next decade should show a much happier picture. 

BLEECKER MARQUETTE 
Cincinnati Public Health Federation 
SYCHOLOGY ror Executives, A Study of 
Human Nature in Industry: Elliott Dunlap 
Smith. Harper, New York, 1928, 262 pp. 

When Mr. Smith wrote this book he had the 
advantage of being Division Manager of the Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company and Lecturer at Har- 
vard University. As he states, the book is an 
attempt to show executives how psychology may 
be an aid to them in understanding the human 
aspects of their problems. 

Henry S. Dennison in the introduction describes 
the book as dealing with psychology in the spirit 
of the engineer, in that practice and practical gen- 
eralization run along close together. In “ Sugges- 
tions for studying and teaching practical psychol- 
ogy” (Appendix I) the author advises the person 
who wants real assistance for his work from psy- 
chology to use a text as a guide to study cases 
from his own experience. He discusses his use of 
the case method in teaching psychology to men in 
industry or students planning to go into industry. 
Appendix II includes a reading list with a brief 
description of each book, indicating its importance 
to men in industry or students. 

The book is of especial value to social workers 
in illustrating the application of psychology to an 
allied field, and as a stimulus to them to use the 
author’s own suggestion and supply cases from 
their own experience. 

The chapter on habits will especially interest 
social case workers. The discussion of under- 
standing in the chapter on “ Habit and thought,” 
where a manager is quoted as saying: “It’s part 
of an executive’s job to talk and act so he will be 
understood. I’m not objecting to what you said 
or meant, I am objecting to what you let the em- 
ployees understand”; and a later suggestion of 
checking on one’s resistance to stagnation, apply as 
well outside the field of industry. 

The correlation of fatigue with controversial con- 
ferences, the entire problem of self-control, anger, 
rebellion within the personality, fixation of atten- 
tion, self-deception, are of practical value to social 
workers. 

The last two chapters on the effect of the group 
and integration of conflict which show that “ when 
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people pool their knowledge, point of view, and 
abilities in the common contriving and carrying into 
action of a constructive solution of their conflicts, 
each person freely obeys the dictates of a situation 
of which he is a part and which he understands,” 
can readily fit agency interrelations. 

IRENE FARNHAM CONRAD 


NDIVIDUALITY anv Soctat REstrRaInt: 
George Ross Wells. Appleton, N. Y., 1929, 
248 pp. 


The conflict between the individual and the group 
is never-ending. It appears in varied forms with 
each succeeding civilization. Traditional modes of 
social control disappear; new ones are developed. 
The individual freed from customary and familiar 
restraints must adjust himself to forms unfamiliar 
but none the less binding. 

Social controls have been formulated in a hap- 
hazard fashion and social restraints are without 
scientific basis. Tradition, custom, religious oppo- 
sition and vested interests have retarded under- 
standing of social phenomena; progress in the de- 
velopment of scientific methods of studying social 
problems has met with only slight success. But 
the increasing acceptance of behaviorism is a hope- 
ful sign that more rapid strides may be anticipated. 

Dr. Wells, employing the behavioristic technique, 
portrays the relationship of the group to the indi- 
vidual as being both protective and repressive. He 
deplores the unwarranted extension of the repres- 
sive relationship which he maintains to be pre- 
dominant in contemporary society; for new forms 
of group pressure are accompanied by further con- 
flicts between the individual and the group. To 
curb group power from unreasonable coercion, he 
suggests, rather naively, a greater trust in the 
processes of reflective intelligence, a refusal to per- 
mit emotion to usurp the function of thought, the 
use of the experimental method in reflective intelli- 
gence and a more enlightened control over the 
educationa! process. 

The book makes no significant contribution to the 
science of social psychology. It is valuable as a 
non-technical introduction to the study of a fas- 
cinating subject little understood by the layman. 

Marion HaTHWAY 
University of Washington 
HE Soctrat Work or THE CHuRCHES: A 
Handbook of Information edited by F. Ernest 
Johnson. Department of Research and Edu- 
cation, Federal Council of Churches, New York, 

1930, 244 pp. 

This handbook should prove useful to social 
workers whether they are directly connected with 
church social work or not. There are chapters on 
Denominational Social Work, Federated Church 
Agencies, and Social Pronouncements by Religious 
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Bodies which are convenient sources of informa- 
tion about the social resources, local and national, 
which modern religion makes available for human 
betterment. For the church social worker and for 
others interested in the relation of the churches to 
social work there are views and evidence of special 
value in the chapters on Present Social Trends 
Affecting Religion, and Church Adaptations to 
Changing Social Conditions. A _ selected bibliog- 
raphy with critical comments on books listed under 
the topics of special significance to church social 
workers will be a great help to those working out 
lines of study new to them. 

Merely as a convenient book of reference on 
exact names and addresses of religious agencies 
and general social agencies this publication is well 
worth its moderate price. Information in this line 
needs to be kept fairly up to date and it is to be 
hoped that new editions of this book will appear 
every year or two. 

G. P. Wyckorr 
Tulane University 


OBERT A. WOODS: Eleanor H. Woods. 
R Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1929, 376 pp. 


One of the signs of interest in professional status 
is the appearance of accounts of the ideas, activities, 
and problems of early pioneers. In social work 
many of these early workers are still with us. We 
are one cf the few professions of which this can be 
said, and it behooves us, therefore, to consider with 
especial attention what it is assumed is the first 
biography of a professional social worker in the 
United States. We have had several semi-auto- 
biographical accounts: Twenty Years at Hull 
House is to be followed by The Second Twenty 
Years at Hull House; Mrs. Florence Kelley has 
given us a few chapters from her life; we know of 
the beginnings of Miss Wald’s work at Henry 
Street and Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch’s at 
Greenwich House; we have also had the story of 
Miss Maud MacDowell’s work and Alexander 
Johnson’s Adventures in Social Welfare. 

Perhaps as in no other profession the stories of 
the pioneers of social work in America are needed 
in order that the social worker of the future may 
have an understanding of the taried antecedents of 
the present day movement. Social work represents 
the merging of activities of varying types, reform 
movements, activities springing from the church, 
and efforts to put into practice the philosophy of 
human relations of Robert Owen and of Ruskin. 
One is tempted to express the hope that this inter- 
esting biography of Mr. Woods may stimulate 
others to prepare for future generations materials 
which they may have concerning the beginnings of 
our profession. 

This life of Robert A. Woods, by his wife 


Eleanor H. Woods, is a fascinating account of one 
of the founders of the settlement movement in the 
United States. Mrs. Woods writes with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of Mr. Woods’ life and in 
this she is withal objective in her approach to her 
subject. She shows great familiarity with the early 
literature and personalities of the social work 
profession. 

The reader follows Mr. Woods through Amherst 
and Andover Theological Seminary to Toynbee 
Hall where he spends much of his six months in 
England, back to Andover House, Boston, the first 
settlement in that city. Five years later this 
settlement was rechristened South End House. 

The ever recurring problems of finance, the un- 
employment crisis of 1894, the first social survey, 
are all interestingly described. Mrs. Woods quotes 
at length from letters, addresses, and printed articles 
of this early period. 

In discussing the objective of the settlement she 
quotes this significant paragraph: 


It is not, however, our final object to center 
the life of the neighborhood about the settlement, 
but rather to discover and incite individual initia- 
tive and mutual aid among the people themselves 

its chief educational aim is that the people 
should be trained intellectually and morally in that 
greatest influence of modern life, the power of 
association 


Again Mrs. Woods quotes her husband as 
characterizing the social worker in terms which 
perhaps have not been improved upon: 


He must not hurry. Above all, he must not be 
anxious about results é he must be content 
that the generations of the future shall see his work 
in its true light. This person, therefore, must have 
the historic sense and the philosophic breadth of 
view. He must love men, but deeper than all he 
must love humanity. He must come not only with 
a zeal for service, but with that eager, inquiring 
mind through which he shall be led into varied 
and constantly developing knowledge and power. 
Such effort should not be undertaken because it is 
interesting and commendable but because it is 
essential, if civilization is in any large degree to do 
its work for humanity. 


An extremely interesting and personal chapter 
describes the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Woods; 
the story is told through excerpts from their cor- 
respondence. Mr. Woods was at the time raising 
funds for the new settlement building. His daily 
efforts at money raising and his search for a 
suitable house for himself and his bride are inter- 
mingled in his delightful love epistles. 

One sees Mr. Woods as a social reformer, 
believing that there is no cross cut to change but 
only the slow method of careful educational process. 
He identified himself with and often initiated 
movements to curb the liquor trade, to work out 
more rational industrial relations, to develop more 
adequate public education facilities, to assist com- 
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munities to become conscious of their own social 
problems as in Boston and Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Woods seems actually to have achieved the status 
of social engineer. 

Incidentally one can see, as Mrs. Woods expands 
her story, the gradual merging in interests of the 
dual attack on American social. problems, that 
from the point of view of the individual in the 
family and that from the point of view of the com- 
munity. Gradually the settlement movement 
becomes more closely identified with what had been 
called the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, which became in 1915 the National 
Conference of Social Work. Two years later, Mr. 
Woods became President of this body. 

Wa ter W. Pettit 
New York School of Social Work 
ROHIBITION—Its Economic anp Inpus- 
TRIAL Aspects: Herman Feldman. Apple- 
ton, N. Y., 1927, 415 pp. 


Although this book is based on material orig- 
inally prepared for the Christian Science Monitor, 
one of the strong champions of the 18th Amend- 
ment, it is as fair and objective a presentation of 
this subject as one could possibly hope to find. Mr. 
Feldman has stated his material dispassionately and 
is conservative in his conclusions. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
discusses the effects of prohibition on consumption 
and purchasing power, the second has to do with 
the industrial and economic effects of prohibition. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the facts brought 
forward by Mr. Feldman are those which have to 
do with the consumption of liquor prior to 1914, 
when prohibition began to be adopted by the indi- 
vidual states. From 1900 to 1914 the per capita 
consumption of distilled spirits, wines, and beer 
had been steadily rising. This is in contradiction 
to the generally accepted view that the country had 
been going dry by the temperance route. It was 
not, according to Mr. Feldman, until the states 
began to legislate that the liquor consumption 
started to decrease. 

After carefully looking into the experience with 
liquor in industry prior to and since the Volstead 
Act, including such questions as the number of dis- 
charges for drunkenness, blue Mondays, industrial 
accidents, salesmanship and the use of liquor, Mr. 
Feldman feels that the weight of testimony is in 
favor of prohibition. 

The attitude of his approach may be seen from 
the concluding sentence of the book, “ While we 
have shown that, as a whole, the economic losses 
and disadvantages of prohibition have been small 
and few as compared to the economic advantages, 
we think that the final answer will be affected by 
the challenge of these next few eventful years.” 

The limitation of factual material in the field of 
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social trends has added greatly to the difficulty of 
the study. Mr. Feldman, however, has brought 
out the pros and cons in a most impartial way and 
has executed a workmanlike task. His book should 
be read by everyone who wishes to have a clear 
statement of the available facts. 
KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 

ELINQUENCY Areas: A study of the geo- 
D graphic distribution of school truants, juvenile 

delinquents and adult offenders in Chicago: 

Clifford R. Shaw with the collaboration of 

Frederick M. Zorbaugh, Henry D. McKay, and 

Leonard S. Cottrell. University of Chicago 

Press, Chicago, 1929, 214 pp. 

Fifteen years ago a Chicago psychiatrist said 
“delinquency and mental deficiency are practically 
synonymous.” Now a Chicago sociologist says in 
effect that delinquency is primarily a matter of 
the area in which one lives. While both statements 
are admittedly exaggerations, they represent two 
valid approaches to the study of troublesome 
behavior. We have had many investigations from 
the standpoint of intelligence, emotions, instincts, 
wishes, fixations, and other aspects of the mental 
life. Here is the first important study of delin- 
quents based on the viewpoint and methods of 
human ecology. 

Over a period of eight years Shaw and his 
associates at the Institute for Juvenile Research 
assembled data concerning more than 100,000 
offenders in the city of Chicago. Their central 
problem was the relation of delinquency to the 
individual’s social environment. But for practical 
purposes their task was limited to a study of the 
spatial distribution of the offenders’ domiciles. 
This they regard as only a first step in examining 
the relation of behavior to cultural setting. Such 
a restriction of the study will be disappointing to 
many readers, but for two reasons it appears to be 
entirely justified. The first is the time and expense 
involved; the second is the much larger body 
of data being assembled by the Local Community 
Research Committee of which this study is an 
integral part. 

This book is an analysis of the spatial distribu- 
tion in Chicago of 72,000 delinquents including 
truants, boys and girls brought to Juvenile Court 
on delinquency petitions, boys in Boys’ Court on 
felony charges, and adults in the County Jail. The 
periods covered range from 1900 to 1927. As a 
basis of comparison the authors used census tract 
data for 1910 and 1920. Thus it was possible to 
compute square mile by square mile both the number 
and the percentage of persons of given age and 
sex who were alleged to be delinquent. The data 
were presented in spot maps, area maps showing 
ratios of delinquents, zone maps combining the 
areas at a given distance from “the Loop,” and 
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maps with radials showing the changing “ delin- 
quency rates” as one goes in a straight line from 
the heart of the city to its periphery. 

The first point made obvious is that the homes 
(more accurately, the addresses given by offenders 
in custody) are very unevenly distributed over 
the city and tend to concentrate just outside the 
Loop. This observation is made more precise by 
noting the wide variation in rates. For example, 
between 1917 and 1923, in an area just south of the 
Loop the ratio of delinquent boys, aged 10 to 17, 
to the total population of the same age and sex 
was 19.4 to 100.0; while in an area on the West 
Side the ratio was only 1.1. The 8 radials and 
the 9 concentric zones all show descending ratios 
as one moves from the center to the edge of the 
city. Of course, there are some exceptions, as 
“Back of the Yards” and near the steel mills, but 
the general tendency is quite plain. Moreover, this 
condition has changed but little during the quarter 
of a century covered by the study. Whether a 
given area is occupied by Scandinavians, Jews, 
Italians, or Negroes appears less significant than 
the location of the area. As nationalities have 
moved out from the heart of the city their ratios 
have fallen, while the ratios of the areas have 
remained fairly constant in spite of changing 
occupants. All this and much more is clearly set 
forth by the authors. 

Of course Shaw and his associates are too wise 
to imagine that there is any mysterious contamina- 
tion in any spot on the map. They assume, on 
the basis of other studies made in Chicago, that 
location relative to commercial and _ industrial 
centers is associated with certain sociological 
processes such as invasion, dispersion, cultural con- 
flicts, and break-down of primary-group controls. 

The principal criticism that may be leveled 
against this study is that the errors and mis-state- 
ments regarding addresses must be very numerous. 
The authors assume that they are not such as to 
invalidate the findings, and they may be right, 
but it would not be easy to prove this. One might 
also challenge the estimates of population between 
census dates, although the reviewer is disposed 
to accept the authors’ figures as reasonably 
accurate. 

Such a study as this, its data, conclusions, and 
methods should be of great value to social workers, 
especially when correlated with other studies of 
the unit areas. They show clearly the moral 
hazards involved in living in certain districts. They 
indicate the significance of a family’s moves from 
one part of a city to another. They suggest one 
basis for decisions about probation and parole. 
They identify the regions which need intensive 
study and hint at the failure of conventional social 
programs in slum areas. 


Stuart A. QuEEN 


OMMUNITY Covunctts 1n Action, A Bird’s- 
C eye View of Thirty-three Councils of Social 
Agencies: Arthur Dunham. Public Charities 

Association, Philadelphia, 1929, 27 pp. 

The Public Charities Association of Pennsyl- 
vania has done a real service in making available 
the results of material compiled by Mr. Dunham, 
showing the sizes of cities that have councils; the 
objectives of councils; council projects, accomplish- 
ments, committee organization; and the length of 
time the council has had executive service. 

This material, almost in outline form, is valuable 
in indicating lines of work of other councils. It 
points the way for other inquiries, for example, on 
how the councils have accomplished what they 
report; a further study of the question of relation- 
ships between chests and councils. 

The conclusions hardly seem warranted on the 
basis of a questionnaire study, and must reflect Mr. 
Dunham’s wide personal experience in this field. 


IRENE FaAaRNHAM CONRAD 


ROCEEDINGS, First CoLttogurum on PEr- 
SONALITY INVESTIGATION. American Psychi- 
atric Association, New York, 1928, 102 pp. 


At the 83d Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association a Committee on the Rela- 
tions of Psychiatry and the Social Sciences was 
created. This committee, of five members, was 
directed to “survey the field of interrelations of 
psychiatry and the social sciences with a view to 
greater co-operation among those concerned in 
studying the nature and influence of cultural 
environments.” On the invitation of this committee 
a group of scientists distinguished by especial 
interest in these problems assembled in December, 
1928, for an informal discussion of the various 
approaches to personality study. 

When economists, sociologists, physicians, psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists sit down together and 
attempt to see the actual points of intersection of 
their jobs, the discussion is bound to be interest- 
ing. When that discussion flows over into the 
field of potentialities, it becomes positively 
exhilarating. 

Skirting the dangerous question as to what per- 
sonality is, there was common agreement that all 
were dealing, in some fashion or other, with the 
concept of personality. It seemed evident, as one 
sociologist stated, that “all the sciences dealing 
with man have their attention at present on behavior 
problems and are more or less concerned with 
data which may lead to the prediction and ultimate 
control of behavior manifestations.” Reports of 
studies from different fields (among them the 
Chicago sociologists’ study of boy-delinquency in 
relation to cultural areas; Dr. Burgess’ study of 
“ predictability” based on the records of Illinois 
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penal and reformatory institutions; Dr. Sheldon 
Glueck’s similar study of ex-inmates of the Concord 
Reformatory; Healy and Bronner’s study of the 
results of foster home placement in the treatment 
of behavior problems of children differentiated 
according to personality characteristics; the study 
of the Character Education Inquiry on “ deceit as 
it exists in normal children”; fhe studies of the 
Child Research Institutes) led to essential agree- 
ment that these different fields are tackling the 
same problems, though at different levels and with 
varying techniques. 

There was repeated expression of the need for 
study of control groups and the futility of making 
elaborate measurements of groups of behavior 
deviates when the same measurements have not 
been applied to the general population. In psy- 
chiatry, particularly, study of institution material 
has led to over-evaluation of extreme pathological 
states and lack of knowledge concerning the less 
marked deviations from the norm. One speaker 
felt that material could not be studied from a 
control standpoint until it could be done by a 
group “living and working together on the total 
situation of human behavior.” In this connection 
the need of a common language, repeatedly ex- 
pressed during the meetings, came out once more. 

Fundamental to the acquirement of a common 
language, or more basic still, a real understanding 
and appreciation of the problems and methods in 
the allied fields, would seem to be the suggestion 
from various sources that the social scientist and 
his brothers in psychiatry, law, and medicine should 
be “caught young.” The young social scientist, 
lawyer, or physician must have introduced into 
his training dynamic conceptions of human nature 
and personality while, at the same time, the train- 
ing of the budding psychiatrist is being impregnated 
with a broader conception of the rdéle of cultural 
tradition and institutional life in the patterning of 
human behavior and its modifications. 

Being a practical soul with a passion for action, 
the case worker would be likely to agree with Dr. 
Healy that discussion. of high-delinquency areas 
“in terms of cultural conflicts, pressures, move- 
ments of population, and so on” will not take 
one as far in the discovery of etiological factors 
as actual experimentation in cleaning up the area; 
and again with Dr. Groves in his statement that 
sociology “must draw closer to individual expe- 
rience and become more concerned with life situa- 
tions.” At the same time one would be in thorough 
accord with the social scientists in their demands 
that psychiatry, notably the psychoanalytic field, 
support its generalizations with data sufficient in 
kind and quantity to establish their validity. Here 
we get back again to the problem of general social 
norms and Dr. Kimball Young’s conviction that 
“if the psychiatrist could co-operate with the 
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sociologist and psychologist in the study not only 
of abnormal personality cases but also in the study 
of normal people, I believe a good deal could be 
accomplished.” 

The colloquium closed on Dr. Healy’s optimistic 
note that there are many evidences of a growing 
rapprochement of the various fields interested in 
the study of the human personality in the social 
background. 

FLorENCE WAITE 
Cleveland Associated Charities 
HE CuHancinGc UrsBAN NEIGHBORHOOD: - From 
Neighbor to Nigh-Dweller. A Sociological 
Study: Bessie Averne McClenahan. Uni- 
versity of Southern California Studies, Social 

Science Series, Number 1. Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia, 1929, 140 pp. 

Those who are curious about the nature of 
modern sociological community studies and would 
like to know how they differ from the more widely 
known social survey should read Miss McClena- 
han’s interesting study of a small residential district 
in Los Angeles. In this monograph is found a 
clear statement of the sociological approach to 
the study of the community mingled with con- 
siderable sociological verbiage which to the unini- 
tiated may appear lacking in clearness. The central 
theme of this study is not the discovery of social 
conditions but rather the reactions of the people 
to the specific changes that had taken place in the 
urban community in which they lived. 

The author's choice of a middle class area rather 
than a congested portion of the city where the 
more serious social problems abound adds to the 
value of the study for it presents a much needed 
picture of a large and representative type of urban 
people whom we regard as a stabilizing factor 
in modern society. While social workers will find 
many questions unanswered in which they have 
vital interest, there can be no doubt that her 
emphasis upon such matters as mobility of the 
people, invasion of new groups, participation of 
the people in local activities, and the effect of 
spacial location and distribution of the people upon 
their institutions and their social relationships, is 
of great importance to the social work executive 
and to the community organizer. 

The materials for the study were secured through 
interviews with 649 families—constituting 84 per 
cent of the families living in the district. The 
introductory chapter gives an excellent statement 
of the methods used in collecting and presenting 
the data. Both the statistical and case study 
methods were utilized with chief emphasis upon 
the latter. The author’s use of the term “ nigh- 
dweller” rather than “neighbor” to describe sacial 
relationships under urban conditions is peculiarly 
appropriate and deserves to be followed by other 
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students. Not so likely to be favorably received 
is the term “communality” which is defined as 
social contacts not limited spacially. The point 
of view of the author with reference to the chang- 
ing urban neighborhood may be summarized in her 
own words as follows: 


The neighborhood, narrowly circumscribed, the 
extending community, the association and the locus- 
free communality define the forms of social inter- 
action. The primary group has not been lost but 
exists in the family and perhaps in the play group. 
Today people are located in relatively closer 
spacial proximity but their association is definitely 
limited by desired social distance. Neighboring 
has given way to nigh-dwelling; neighborhood has 
been succeeded by communality. 

J. F. STerner 


IX Boys 1n TrousL_E: Walter C. Reckless. 
S Edwards, Ann Arbor, 1929, 146 pp. 


It is perhaps unfortunate for the writer’s unbiased 
reception of this study that it was read immedi- 
ately after writing a review of Mental Hygiene 
and Social Work by Lee and Kenworthy. Six 
Boys in Trouble is called by its author a “ Socio- 
logical Case Book,” and should be judged in 
accordance with this sub-title. But it is hard 
not to compare it with other case studies such 
as those from which the authors of the other 
volume constantly quote, and in such comparison 
it suffers. The preface states that the sociologist 
in charge of the case tried to get a picture of a 
boy in his particular world, believing that by so 
doing he could really understand the boy and, on 
the basis of such understanding, find out causes 
leading up to his behavior difficulty and make 
recommendations to the court. 

The statement which makes it a little difficult 
to accept the study at the author’s own valuation 
is that the author “assumed that delinquency is 
a situational matter (that is, the child, with all 
his traits and past experience, in the situation) 
rather than a direct expression of inner mental 
life. . . . It is doubtful whether the soundings 
of the mind at ‘lower levels’ reveal enough 
reliable information about mental factors having 
a direct bearing on the total situation to warrant 
running the risk of pulling up fictions out of the 
depths.” Why, having done this, one should leave 
the other undone, is the reader’s involuntary 
question. 

The histories are full and well-organized and the 
stories by the boy, his parents and other interested 
adults have the ring of sincerity. It is evident 
that the author and his assistants knew how to 
meet the boys and gain their confidence. The only 
outside contribution to the material was the psy- 
chological examination. One wonders about the 


expertness of this—so much is left out, and in 
one case an I.Q. of 104 is characterized as slightly 
above the average and the boy’s “ precocity” 
considered as a possible cause of delinquency. 
This does not seem to be in accordance with the 
usual interpretation of such a ratio. 

There is a summary at the end of each history 
and in two, possibly three cases, rather frag- 
mentary suggestions as to what might be done. 
Probably the author has not included in the volume 
the recommendations to the court spoken of in the 
preface. The cases are interesting, the stories 
well-told, but the omissions, though intentional, so 
important that the value of what is presented seems 
to the writer quite problematical, if causal factors 
and constructive recommendations are really the 
end in view. ELeanor Hope JoHNSON 


ERRATUM 

In the article on Zilpha Drew Smith in the May,. 
1930, issue of THe Famiry (page 67) the state- 
ment is made that the Co-operative Society became: 
Ward 7 of the Associated Charities. This in no 
sense is meant to imply that the Co-operative 
Society passed out of existence. It did give up its 
earlier purposes which were practically synony- 
mous with those of the newly organized society. 
Now it is a specialized agency for rehabilitation— 
employing and training women who are handi- 
capped by physical disability, age, inadequate in- 
come, or other conditions beyond their control—so 
that they may become self-supporting. Lately it 
has also included men clients in its special training 
program. The Co-operative Society, now known 
as the Co-operative Workrooms, has been in con- 
tinuous existence since 1875. For a full statement 
of its relationship to the newly organized Associ- 
ated Charities, see THe Famiry for June, 1924,. 
pages 216-217. 


SOCIAL WELFARE LAWS 
AVAILABLE 

OCIAL workers will welcome the compilation 

of Social Welfare Laws of the Forty-eight 

States. Wendell Huston, research librarian, 
of the Iowa State Library, is responsible for the- 
compilation and is eminently well qualified for 
the task. He has been close to the work of the 
social agencies in Iowa and knows some of the 
legal problems which are part of the everyday 
job of social workers. 

The material is published in loose-leaf form, in 
flexible and durable binding. Each year the new 
laws and amendments to existing laws will be 
printed and sent to subscribers. The material is 
so arranged that orders can be taken for separate 
volumes containing the data for individual states. 
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or for the compilation covering all the forty-eight 
states. The Wendell-Huston Co., 603 Third St., 
Des Moines, Iowa, will give details as to prices. 
The compilation will fill a need that has been 
long felt by social workers, and which has been 
met only in part by the compilations of local laws 
sponsored by social workers in a few states. 





SOUTHWEST SOCIAL 
SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Dallas, Texas 
March 2 to May 23, 1931 


An intensive training course for social 
workers of experience who want a more 
complete understanding of present tenden- 
cies in social work. The program also in- 
cludes an elementary course for beginners. 

Especial emphasis is given in the de- 
partmentalized program to: General 
Social Case Work, Child Welfare and 
Community Organization. Other special- 
ized courses are also offered. 


For full announcement write 


THE DtrEcTor 
2419 Maple Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
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THE PARENTS’ MANUAL 
CHILD GUIDANCE 
By 


SmILtey BLANTON AND 
MarGARET GRAY BLANTON 


This is a simple and practical 
manual for parents based upon the 
best thought of the day and an 
up-to-date knowledge of child psy 
chology. Every important phase 
of child guidance is here discussed 
simply and frankly. 

“ This book can be heartily recom- 
mended to all parents who are 
seriously interested in meeting 
intelligently the problems in child 
training which they inevitably 
encounter.” 

—The Welfare Magazine. 


Octavo, 301 pages. Price, $2.25 
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THE DEPENDENT CHILD 


By HENRY W. THURSTON 


Child welfare workers, boards of directors, and others who 
are responsible for the care of dependent and neglected 
children should read this book as the latest and most 
authoritative evaluation of the changing aims and methods 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ECO.- 
NOMICS TO SOCIAL WORK 


Nowadays the economist and the social worker have a joint 
responsibility in the work of social reconstruction. This book 
offers the results of the economist’s research, answering ques- 
tions that vex all social workers. 
view, new tools that no social worker should. overlook. 


$3.00 


$2.00 
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